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NOTES ON THE METRE OF THE POEM OF THE CID 


I 


| N their editions of the Poema del Cid, both Restori' and Lidforss,? 

still influenced by the old idea of the dependence of the Cas- 
tillan epic upon the French, with more or less reserve accepted 
the Alexandrine as the basis of its versification.* They differed 
widely in their interpretation of the metrical disorder of the re- 
ceived text, the one seeing in it the resuit of an imperfect reproduc- 
tion of the French verse, the other evidence of the good minstrel’s 
ignorance of one of the elements of his craft, thus lending color to 
Disraeli’s definition of a critic as one who has failed in literature 
and art; they were alike in their neglect to base their theories upon 
a comprehensive and scientific study of the facts in the case. In 
consequence of this, the labor and ingenuity bestowed by them upon 
their task, while leading to some acceptable emendations of the sense 
of a number of passages, failed entirely to bring the vexed question 
of the original form of the Poem any nearer to its solution. Neither 
took into proper account the thesis presented by Cornu as early as 
1884,‘ that the romance-verse was the metre of the Poem, Lidforss 
(ibid., p. vii) even explicitly setting it aside as subversive of his own 
views. And yet this thesis was based upon a critical knowledge of 
Neo-Latin metrics, and was thus the first to afford a solid founda- 
tion for future work in this subject. For this reason alone it was 


1 Le Gesta del Cid, Milano, 1890. Cf..1so: Osservazioni sur metro del Poema 
del Cid, Bologna, 1887. 

2 Los Cantares de Myo Cid, Lund, 1895. 

3 Cf. Cornu, Literaturblatt, 1897, pp. 323-324; Zeitschrift fiir rom. Philol., 21, 
p. 463. 

* Romania, 13, p. 308. 
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entitled to serious consideration, even though its acceptance in- 
volved a task of critical reconstruction not included in Sanchez’s 
conception of an editor’s duty,® and the modes of text-restitution 
adopted by Cornu® were often so sweeping as to remind one of 
those hapless mortals in Renaut de Montauban: “Les chiés me 
rendrés ja, et n’avrés autre pais.” 

After Cornu, the inquiry into this question was resumed by 
Menéndez y Pelayo’ and, with more fullness and detail, by Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal in his magnificent edition of the Poem,* a work in 
which we have undoubtedly the most eminent philological study 
produced in Spain since the time of Mila y Fontanals. In it the 
author deals with almost all the important problems connected with 
our epic, the first volume treating of the transmission of the text, 
its metrical form and its grammar, the second containing a vocabu- 
lary equivalent to an archeological commentary, while the third con- 
sists of a reprint of the paleographical text and of an edicién critica. 
By his comprehensive study of documents like the Primera Crénica 
General and the hitherto unknown evidence contained in the still 
unedited Crénica de Veinte Reyes® and other compilations, the 
author has given a much broader basis than was previously avail- 
able to the investigation of the many questions, such as those con- 
cerning the history of the received text, the metre and the dialect 
and home of the original redaction, which our epic still presents. 
The author’s treatment of some of these points has already been 
briefly discussed in the more important reviews of his work. Thus 
Mérimée, Bulletin Hispanique 11, p. 119, has questioned the cor- 
rectness of the opinion locating the origin of the Poem in the ex- 
treme Southeast, instead of the Western Part, of Old Castile; while 
Ford, Modern Language Notes, 24, p. 86, has properly challenged 

5 Coleccion de poesias castellanas, etc., 3, p. xxxvii: Pero ha parecido mas 
conveniente y menos trabajoso conservar el texto como se contiene en el original, 
y dexar al lector esta ocupacion. . 

6 Symbolae Pragenses, Prag, 1893, p. 17 ff.; Beitrige zu einer Kiinftigen 
Ausgabe des Poema del Cid, in Zeitschrift fiir roman. Philol., 21, pp. 461-528. 

7 Antologia, II, pp. 82-127. 

8 Cantar de Mio Cid, texto, gramdtico, vocabulario, por Ramén Menéndez 
Pidal. Obra premiada por la Real Academia espajiola. Tomo I, Madrid, 1908, 
ix-420 pp.; tomos II, III, Madrid, 1911, 421-904 and 905-1181 pp. 

® Described by Menéndez Pidal in Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, pp. 
411-414. 
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the justice of holding so good an artist as the composer of our 
epic responsible for the textual disorder of its unique and late copy; 
and Hanssen, Revue de Dialectologie romane 1, p. 453, has sug- 
gested the use of rhymed prose as an explanation of the perplexing 
appearance of the present text, supposing, as is hardly probable, 
that this text should prove to be essentially identical with that of 
the original redaction. 

It is seen from this that in his consideration of the metrical 
problem, the Spanish critic still adheres to the point of view held by 
Mila y Fontanals in 1874.7° As this position, which sets at naught 
the very distinct advance in the subject made by Cornu, and is 
reasserted by the author in the Enmiendas y Adiciones of p. 1174 
(vol. III, 1911) against the above cited reflections of Hanssen and 
Ford, has a direct and decisive bearing upon every phase of the 
interpretation of our Poem, it is manifestly of much importance to 
know the very weighty reasons which a scholar of the reputation of 
Menéndez Pidal must have had for choosing it. 

It is therefore the purpose of the following pages to examine 
as closely as possible the validity of the arguments advanced by the 
Spanish critic in defense of his course, the methods of text-restitu- 
tion employed in the formation of ‘the edicién critica, and to see 
what evidence is presented by the extant text as well as by the his- 
tory of Hispanic poetry in favor of a regular metre as the original 
form of the Poem of the Cid. 

After passing in review (p. 76 ff) the various opinions advanced 
by critics upon the original metre of the Poem of the Cid, Menéndez 
Pidal expresses himself (p. 82-83) as follows with regard to this 
all-important™ and difficult subject : 

La opinion de Cornu, del metro uniformemente octosilabico, frente 
a los demas que ‘admiten el metro irregular, ora con base hepta- 
ti octosilabica, es sin duda atractiva. Es bien natural suponer que 
el metro propio de las narraciones populares modernas, el cual lo 
es también de los romances del siglo XVI y del XV, y parece pre- 
dominar en los fragmentos de las Gestas de Rodrigo y de los In- 


10 Poesta heroica, pp. 397-408. 

11 Cf. p. 76: “Al estudiar la versificacidn de nuestro Cantar, notaré con 
Restori que la importancia del Mio Cid, como documento métrico, supera 4 su 
importancia cémo poema nacional, como monumento histérico y como obra 
de arte.” 
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fantes de Lara en el siglo XIV, fuese el propio de los Cantares del 
siglo XII, suponer, en suma, que el metro del romance Oh Valencia, 
oh Valencia, recogido de la tradicién oral en el siglo XVI, y en 
nuestros dias, fuese también el del Cantar de Mio Cid, del cual se 
deriva por tradicién no interrumpida a través de ocho siglos; que el 
metro de las primitivas Gestas era ya el de los romances de ellas 
derivados. Pero por natural que parezca esta suposicién, por clara 
que haga la historia métrica de la épica castellana, debemos dese- 
charla para caer en la marafia de una versificaciOn primitiva irregu- 
lar, ajustada a leyes totalmente desconocidas para nosotros. No hay 
ninguna prueba de que el metro del Cantar de Mio Cid sea el del 
romance. Si Cornu reune muchos hemistiquios octosilabos seguros, 
por estar llenos con un nombre propio, pueden citarse 4 su lado otros 
tantos hepta—6 hexa—silabos de igual clase, 4 los que sdlo arbi- 
trariamente afiadiriamos, como hace Cornu, una 6 dos silabas para 
reducirlas a la prejuzgada medida octosilabica.”’ 


Let us first examine the reasons which the noted Spanish scholar 
gives for rejecting an opinion which, in his own words, would clear 
up the metrical history of the Castilian epic. In order to prove the 
assumption, indispensable for his theory, that the text of our epic 
as preserved must in spite of its signally disordered condition (see 
pp. 29-31 and 121) nevertheless be essentially that of the original, 
he cites (pp. 83-84) as his first argument two passages repeated in 
different parts of the Poem and containing hemistichs of unequal 
length: 

The first passage (ll. 715-718; cf. 3615-3618) reads as follows: 


Enbragan los escudos delant.los coragones, 
abaxan las lancas abueltas de los pendones, 
enclinaron las caras de suso de los arzones, 
yvan los ferir de fuertes coracones. 


Apart from the fact that such repetition of passages in different 
parts of a work, even if absolutely exact, does not in itself neces- 
sarily prove the existence of the metrical form illustrated by them 
in the original text, it must be observed in the first place that the 
difference in the length of the hemistichs is a rather slight one ;*? in 
the second place that the text of the two passages varies in the un- 
equal half-lines, the fourth verse of the second passage reading: 
batien los cauallos con los espolones; and in the third place, that the 


12 Cf, Hanssen, Revue de Dialect. romane, I, p. 454. 
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second hemistichs of 716, 717 and 3616 are regular octosyllables. 
Besides, the past tenses of 717 and 3617 support Cornu’s emenda- 
tion (Zeitschrift f. rom Philol., 21, p. 478), enbracaron for en- 
bragon in 715 and 3615, and e abaxaron for abaxan in 716 and 3616 
whereby regular hemistichs are formed. Our author, believing such 
irregularities as here exemplified not to be chargeable to the copyist, 
remarks : 


“Si él hubiese estropeada por su cuenta el pasaje, influido por 
resabios de otra versificaciOn estrafia, podria tener en los oidos el 
hemistiquio alejandrino: “abaxaron las lanzas” (Fn. Gonzal. 308, 


491, 694). 

But is not this begging the question? And if our author is 
really so sure of the position he takes here and all through the book, 
one does not see the pertinency of a directly contradictory explana- 
tion which he suggests on pp. 102—103: 


“Falta, pues, explicar por qué en el Rodrigo y el Cantar de los 
Infantes de Lara el octosilabismo es ya predominante y viene a ser 
regular en los romances. Quisd siempre fué la base de la poesia 
popular, y sdlo en una época dada, que es la del Mio Cid, por in- 
fluencia de los dos metros épicos franceses, de 5 +7 y 7+ 7, vino a 
imponerse la base heptasilabica, abandonada luego que aflojo esa 
influencia francesa.” 

The idea expressed in these lines, if not new,'* is a very good 
one, and it is much to be regretted that the author did not test its 
correctness in the light which the researches of the past twenty-five 
years have shed on the metrical history of the Peninsula. Instead 
of giving us the results of such a study, and drawing the necessary 
distinction between the effect of mere copying and deliberate recast- 
ing or abridgment upon the original form of our Poem, he tells us, 
e. g., p. 33: “Por lo tanto, supuesta una serie corta copias, en 
ninguna de las cuales intervino para nada el menor intento de re- 
fundicién poética, el valor arqueolégico de la copia actual es 
grande”; and p. 307: “ No creemos en el metro octosilabico.” 

Similar observations apply to the second passage cited. The 
text of 735-741 is not exactly repeated in 3063-3069, and the half- 
lines within each passage do not vary much, 740, 3064, 3068 and 
3071 ending in regular octosyllables, and 3064 being a full romance- 


13 Cf., e. g., Morf, Deutsche Rundschau, 1900, p. 377. 
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line. Besides, according to the Spanish writer’s own opinion (p. 
87-89), such a line as 3069: e mio sobrino Félez Mufioz, having 
neither caesura nor other poetical characteristics, is foreign to the 
‘metrical system’ of the Poem, and is therefore useless for this pur- 
pose. As for 1996, to which he refers as a duplicate of 740, it is so 
only in the name Galin Garcia(z), the rest being ‘El bueno de 
Aragon’ in one case and ‘el que fo de Aragon’ in the other, both 
epithets forming regular hemistichs which testify against our 
author’s plea. Again, 3065 is open to the correction suggested by 
Cornu (1. c., 516), by making the second hemistich conform to 
2324, 2927, 2934 where we find ‘e aquel Mujfio Gustioz.’ Emen- 
dations which, like these, are based upon the usage of the Poem 
itself, cannot be brushed aside with the remark (1. c.): ‘No veo 
que pueda hallarse apoyo alguno para regularizar la medida de estos 
versos con correcciones arbitrarias,’ and this all the less so when 
we consider that the editor himself in his edicién critica has changed 
the metre by some four hundred textual corrections, fifty per cent 
of which have resulted in the restoration of romance-hemistichs, 
and that he has torn apart syntactical units in order to obtain what 
he conceived to be ‘un tipo de verso mas abundante”’ (See, e. g., 
1300, 1652, 1694). 

It is clear then that the passages cited by the author do not 
justify his theory that the inequality of the hemistichs contained in 
them was part and parcel of the metrical form of the original com- 
position, thus proving that the present text is essentially identical 
with the original text; and it is also clear that arguments such as 
the one just reviewed do not have the critical character required in 
scientific investigation. 

2. The second argument reads thus (p. 84): 


“Otras veces son las Croénicas las que apoyan la medida irregu- 
lar, conservandonos versos 6 parrafos tan semejantes 4 las de la 
copia de Per Abbat que nos impiden hacer en ella una correcci6n uni- 
formadora del metro, y eso que seguramente unas Cronicas no 
tuvieron 4 la vista un texto del Cantar igual al de la copia de Per 
Abbat, sino una refundicién del mismo, como veremos en los 
§§ 42-44.” 


As evidence of this, Menéndez Pidal offers us here, out of a 
total of 3730 lines, eight showing a certain verbal agreement with 
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passages cited from the Chronicles. Now, it is obvious that neither 
these instances nor the seven added on p. 1174, have the value at- 
tached to them by the Spanish writer, for the simple reason that the 
prose-form of the Chronicles, invaluable as these compilations are 
by common consent for the interpretation of our epic and of its 
composition especially in those parts in which they have followed 
its later redactions more or less closely, cannot, from the very 
nature of the case, serve as a reliable criterion for the exact metrical 
form or number of syllables of their source. And this all the less 
so as, upon Menéndez Pidal’s own statement (see pp. 126, 129, 135 
and cf. p. 33) the Primera Crénica General in what relates to the 
Cid is based upon an amplified version of the Cantar differing con- 
siderably from the extant redaction,’* whereas the Crénica de 
Veinte Reyes, containing a prosification of a different redaction of 
the Poem from 1094 to the end, condenses the text of its source.’® 
The two Chronicles, therefore, do not directly reflect the original 
text of the Poem at all. But taking the evidence presented by the 
Spanish critic upon its own merits, it is hardly necessary to say that 
such verbal agreements as.he appeals to, in order to have any val- 
idity, must be exact. This requirement, however, is met by only 
six of the fifteen examples in question (753, 961 I, 964 I, 1068 
II, 1342 I, 3362). As regards 584, 615, 1356, 2050, 3327, 3384, 
3386, his own quotations show that the correspondence is not close 
enough to be admissible in evidence, while in the two following 
instances, the Chronicles have not been cited with the desirable 
accuracy : 479 PCG 525 a, 35-36 [et cogieronse] Fenares a arriba 
p. G.; 1061 ibid. 534 a 34-36: [Cid], mandadnos dar las bestias.*® 


14Tt is instructive to note how Menéndez Pidal rejects (p. 672) a very 
acceptable restoration of 2017 based by Cornu (1. c., p. 498) on PCG, 600 b, 
15-17: “Correccién: violenta, para la que busca apoyo inservible en la dilatada 
prosa de la crénica General”; whereas, p. 130, we are told: “En el Cantar de 
las Bodas la utilidad de la comparacién es como seis veces menor; no obstante, 
la refundicién conservaba atin intactos muchos versos del primitivo Cantar (v. 
lo que decimos del v. 1352 en la p. 94, y de 1356, 2050 en la p. 84, y la nota a 
2053).” 

15 Another reason for the deviation of the text of the Chronicles from that 
of the primitive Poem lies, of course, in the change of linguistic usage in the 
course of a century, as e. g., in the case of the apocope of the e of le before / 
which is admitted in the Chronicles, but avoided in the Poem (cf. Menéndez 
Pidal, p. 251). 

16 Here as elsewhere in this article, brackets mark words omitted or to be 
supplied. 
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In view of cases such as these, the number of which, as we shall 
see further on, might be greatly increased, one fails to see how the 
editor can say that the verses cited by him admit of no correction 
because of their approximate reproduction in the Chronicles. As 
a matter of fact, these documents contain fuller hemistichs than the 
Poem in its extant copy, offering as they do three nine-syllables 
(615 I, 1356 I, I1)** and five ottosyllables (479 I, 585 II, 1061 I, 
3328 II, 3386 1), so that the thirty lines involved in the above com- 
parison present, apart from the three nine-syllables, fourteen octo- 
syllables, four heptasyllables, and only nine cases of the shorter 
hemistichs whose existence by the side of half-lines of as many as 
thirteen syllables constitutes the real crux of the metrical interpre- 
tation of our epic. From every point of view, then, we must con- 
sider as untenable the argument of the Spanish critic that the 
Chronicles, whose exact relationship with our only extant text is 
still far from clear in many points, attest the metrical irregularity 
which characterizes the Poem as we have it, and has made it a veri- 
table albergo di dolore, madre d’errori. It is manifestly not in such 
instances of verbal concordance as here discussed, instructive as 
they may be in other respects, that we must seek the real value of 
the Chronicles for the decision of the important question as to 
whether the transmitted poetical condition of the Poem reflects in 
substance faithfully its original form, but in the fact that on the 
whole they have preserved a much fuller and clearer narrative than 
the extant copy of the latter, thus rendering us indispensable service 
in the task of determining and completing the disturbed context and 
the sense of much of its verse,’® the restoration of which, by 
Menéndez Pidal as well as by his predecessors, has generally resulted 
in that very regularization of the metre which he would fain forbid. 
This result goes far to confirm the opinions expressed by the Spanish 
writer in his excellent work on the Leyenda de los Infantes de 
Lara, as e. g., p. 415: 


17 The last two of these read more like prose than like poetry and are there- 
fore subject to doubt. 

18 For Menéndez Pidal’s admission of the impairment of the sense in the 
Poem, see e. g., pp. 26, 29-31, 121, and the notes to 14, 354, 394-308, 442, 507, 1071, 
1085, 1145, 1206, 1246, 1494, 1573, 1584, 1666, 1674, 1937, 2111 of the edicién critica. 
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“De la Crénica General de Alfonso X solo citaremos los pasajes 
que mas evidentemente revelan alguna serie de consonancias. Esto 
es lo tnico que podemos saber de la forma en que estaba escrito el 
primer Cantar de los Siete Infantes. Componiase de mas 6 menos 
largas series monorrimas de versos, de los cuales no consta el 
numero de silabas; no puedo creer que fuese irregular y vario, como 
sucede en el manuscrito del Poema del Cid, y para mi la duda solo 
cabe entre si estos versos tenian 7 +-7 silabas i 8 +8. Me parece 
mds probable lo segundo, a juzgar por la mayoria de los hemistiquios 
conservados en la prosa de la Cronica,” and pp. 416-417: “Las 
anteriores lineas, si no pueden pasar nunca por una prueba, sirven 
al menos para fundar la presuncién de que el metro de la primera 
Gesta de los Infantes de Lara era octosilébico. Tratandose del 
segundo Cantar, la presuncién se convierte casi en evidencia; pues 
abundan en él los versos de ocho silabas, algunos de los cuales 
entraron después, sin modificacion alguna, 4 formar parte de los 
romances. !® 


These statements, the correctness of which has never been chal- 
lenged either by the author himself®® or by other scholars, are of 
all the more importance for the question of the original metrical 
form of our epic as its first redaction was posterior to that of the 
first Gesta de los Infantes de Lara which was hardly later than the 
second half of the eleventh century.** They are therefore in strange 
contradiction with the next argument presented by him in favor of 
his theory (pp. 84-85): 


3. “Hemos de concluir que tanto el juglar del siglo XII, como 
los refundidores del XIII, no fundaban su versificacién en el cuento 
regular de las silabas en los hemistiquios, sino que seguian un pro- 


19 See ibid., p. 418, and Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, II, p. 90, etc. It is 
worthy of note that of the five hundred and forty-two hemistichs composing the 
fragment of the Leyenda which Menéndez Pidal (ibid., pp. 421-432) recovered 
from the Chronicles, four hundred and ninety-eight are octosyllables, twenty- 
eight heptasyllables, and sixteen from four to six syllables. Of the hepta- 
syllables, the editor corrected ten to romance-hemistichs, of the four to six 
syllables he restored nine in the same way, so that the fragment as restored by 
him contains only twenty-five hemistichs other than octosyllables. 

20 Cf. Romancero espaol (New York, 1910), p. 17: “ Por lo que 4 su forma 
se refiere, herederos también estos romances de la métrica de las Gestas, estan 
compuestos en versos largos, de diez y seis silabas.” Cf. also ibid., p. 11, and 
Epopée castillane, p. 163. 

21Cf., e. g. G. Paris, La Légende des Infants de Lara, in Journal des 
Savants, 1808, pp. 19-21; Morf, Deutsche Rundschau, 1900, p. 377. 
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cedimiento amétrico, que sin duda era popular.22 Tenemos una 
muestra de un fragmento de canto amétrico tradicional, recordado 
en ambos Cantares del Cid, verdad es que con variantes enormes, 
fruto de su trasmisiOn secular. En el Mio Cid aparece asi, aplicado 
a Alfonso VI: 


2923 Rey es de Castiella e rey es de Leon 
e de las Asturias bien a San Calvador, 
fasta dentro en Santi Yaguo de todo es sefior 
ellos condes gallizanos a el tienen por Sefior. 

En el Cantar de las Mocedades de Rodrigo aparece en forma 
acaso mas primitiva, aplicado al padre de Alfonso, 4 Fernando I: 

759 Mando a Castilla vieja e mand6é a Leon 
e mando a las Esturias fasta en Sant Salvador, 
mando a Galicia, onde los cavalleros son. . . . 
e corrié a Sevilla tres veces en una sazon. . . . 
a pesar de francesses los puertos de Aspa pass6. 

Seria inexplicable que los copistas de los dos cantares estro- 
peasen totalmente el sencillo metro octosilabico con que mas tarde 
aparecen estos versos en los romances, aplicados 4 otro hijo de 
Fernando I, a Sancho el de Zamora” (Primavera nim. 33. comp. 
39). 

The learned critic properly admits that his two extracts exhibit 
startling differences of form due to the ravages of time, but he over- 
looks the fact that for this very reason they cannot serve as reliable 
specimens of any particular form of poetry, whether ametrical or 
other. The passage in the copy of Per Abbat, at best rather inapposite 
there,”* disagrees in the form and phrasing of every line with the one 
of the Rodrigo which, be it remembered, has eleven verses instead of 
the five cited here. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia 11, 324 and 338, 
shares Mila y Fontanal’s opinion, 1. c., p. 261, that this fragment of 
a rather lyric character, originally part of the introduction of an 
epic on King Ferdinand I of Castile, is unquestionably the oldest of 
the diverse materials making up the Rodrigo or Cronica rimada. 

22 Compare with this statement the one on p. 129: “El refundidor afiadié 
“amidos, mas si Dios me diese consejo, yo gelo enmendaré e gelo pechare todo” 
PCG, 524 ab). How are we to explain the use of the romance metre here if 
the refundidor did not consider it the normal metre of the epic? 

23 Cf, Mila y Fontanals, Poesia heroica, p. 249, note 2; Amador de los Rios, 
Historia critica, 3, p. 206. Menéndez Pidal, p. 27, note 1, conjectures that these 


verses may represent the lyric refrain of a song celebrating the union of Castile 
and Leon. 
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On what precise grounds these verses are to be taken as examples of 
a traditional ametrical class of song,”* and just what is to be under- 
stood by this term, we are not informed either here or elsewhere in 
the work before us. There are fairly clear indications, however, 
that the author did not have in mind the characteristic trait of 
Hispanic versification so well known from the description of the 
verso de arte mayor by Juan del Encina®® and Nebrija®® and from 
the valuable studies of Hanssen** on the Poema de Fernén Gon- 
sdlez and the verse of Juan Ruiz and Lopez de Ayala, but rather the 
excessive irregularity of hemistichs varying between four and 
thirteen syllables warranted only by the admittedly corrupt tran- 
script in which our Poem is preserved. Menéndez Pidal (p. 80, 
note 3) dismisses with a mere repetition of Morel-Fatio’s dictum 
(Romania, 34, p. 312),78 Saroihandy’s suggestion that the medio 
pié perdido of the verso de arte mayor may have had its place in the 
epic verse of Castile, a suggestion the careful consideration of which 
might have prevented his leap into the “marafia de una versifica- 
cion primitiva irregular, ajustada 4 leyes totalmente desconocidas 
para nosotros.” In rejecting (p. 32) very justly Cornu’s theory of 
the oral instead of chiefly written transmission of the Poem, he 
says: “ Quién caresca por completo de oido para la versificacién, no 
aprendera de memoria un largo poema; y si lo aprendiera, y tra- 
tara de trascribirlo, lo haria en forma de prosa, sin intentar suje- 
tarse é unas leyes métricas que no comprendia ni poco ni mucho.”** 
As another unmistakable proof of this we may mention the fact 
that his edicién critica contains not a few hemistichs of his own 

24 Let it be noted that, pp. 102-103, the Spanish critic expresses the opinion 
that from the excessive irregularity of the verses of the Poem it is to be inferred 
that they were not sung at all, “sino que se accompafiasen de un simple tonillo 
de recitado.” Cf. Mila y Fontanals, /. c., p. 397, where the same idea is expressed. 

25 See Menéndez y Pelayo’s Antologia, 5, pp. 40-42 (cap. 5). 

26 See ibid., pp. 66-68 (cap. 0). 

27 Miscelanea de Versificacién castellana, Santiago de Chile, 1897; Zur span- 
ischen und portugiesischen Metrik, Valparaiso, 1900; Los Metros de los Cantares 
de Juan Ruiz, Santiago, 1902; El Metro del Poema de Fernan Gonzalez, 1904. 

28 Had Morel-Fatio been acquainted with Hanssen’s investigations or with 
the facts mentioned by Beck, Mélodies des Troubadours, pp. 166-168, he would 
hardly have said that the origin of the medio pié perdido was yet to be explained. 

29Cf. pp. 103-104: “ Si el metro del Cantar es todo confusiones, por el con- 


trario, el asonante se presta 4 un estudio mas itil, 4 pesar de lo muy estropeado 
que esta por el copista,” etc. 
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creation ranging in length from five to thirteen syllables, even 
though the text of the Chronicle consulted or the syntax of the verse 
clearly points to greater regularity of form. Thus after line 14 we 
find the verse: 


Mas a grand ondra | tornaremos a Castiella, 


supplied from PCG. 523 b 25: “bien sepades por cierto que tornare- 
mos a Castiella con grand onrra et grand ganancia, si Dios quisiere,” 
with disregard of the words et ganancia which would have com- 
pleted the romance-hemistich as well as the sense.*° Again, 995 is 
divided as follows: 


Ciento cavalleros | devemos vencer aquellas mesnadas 
whereas devemos obviously belongs to the first half-line which by 
the substitution of cient for ciento*! becomes a regular octosyllable. 
(Cf. Cornu, p. 482.)°* Or again 3015: 


Al quinto dia | venido es mio Cid el Campeador, 


a cut which obscures two clearly marked parts, the second of which 
is a standing epic formula regularly forming a hemistich by itself.** 

From what has been said it is apparent that what the Spanish 
investigator understands by ametrical song is not exemplified by the 
two extracts cited from our Poem and from the Rodrigo which, 
with the exception of one hexasyllable in each, show a metrical 
structure not infrequent in both epics. Beside regular romance- 
lines, the one and the other poem have verses in which octosyllables 
combine with heptasyllables as in the examples of the mester de 
clerecia quoted above. 

In the copy of Per Abbat there are some 430 pentasyllables 


30 Other instances will have to be mentioned further on. 

81 P, 205 we read: “ El numeral ciento no sufre apdcope como hoy, si no en 
el caso tinico cient cauallos 1336”; but in point of fact, our text proves the very 
opposite of this statement, cient being the regular form before nouns, as 513, 
805, 1129, 1234, 1274, 1743, and the passage of the PCG (533 a 45) corresponding 
to our verse also having cient. 

82 Cases like these are all the more remarkable as the editor, in contradiction 
with his plea that we do not know the laws of the versification illustrated by 
the extant Poem, frequently proposes to aligerar a hemistich, on account of what 
he considers its excessive length. Cf. notes to 461, 1153, 1495, 1719, 3486, and 
pp. 87 and 294-205. 

83 Other examples of faulty division of verses will be considered in the dis- 
cussion of the editor’s methods of text-criticism. 
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(= 5.75 % of the total number of 7460 hemistichs) ,*4 140 of which 
combine with heptasyllables in a line resembling the metre of the 
Chanson de Roland.* In the Rodrigo, however, which, as Menén- 
dez Pidal himself several times admits in agreement with other 
critics,*® is characterized by the decided predominance of the ro- 


34 Our method of counting syllables will be explained in the second part of 
this article. Suffice it to say here that the text has been taken exactly as handed 
down, and that synaloephe is excluded. The numbers in italics represent the 
combination 5+ 7. The roman figures I, II denote the place of the hemistich; 
the numeration of the lines is that of the edicién critica. 

I. 1, 5, 16, 24, 33, 35, 43, 60, 63, 68, 60, 78, 82, 97, 100, 104, 105, 106, III, 113, 
II4, 119, 122, 123, 132, 135, 138, 145, 212, 227, 248, 268, 260, 271, 272, 273, 280, 282, 
290, 202, 295, 299, 303, 308, 313, 315, 316, 317, 356, 303, 406, 437, 446, 447, 457, 458, 
459, 465, 468, 460, 470, 471, 474, 481, 482, 492, 494, 496, 505, 508, 510, 511, 512, 515, 
523, 524, 527, 531, 533, 544, 571, 648, 661, 727, 728, 737, 738, 740, 741, 745, 747, 757; 
760, 761, 763, 764, 767, 768, 772, 773, 779, 782, 783, 786, 791, 792, 796, 800, 802, 807, 
808, 800, 810, 812, 814, 817, 818, 826b, 832, 839, 847, 851, 852, 853, 856, 857, 865, 866, 
874, 881-883, 886, 888, 897, 898, 905, 910, 914, 918, 924, 934, 935, 938, 941, 947, 985, 
1015, I03I, 1033, 1035, 1039, 1102b, 1109, III, L113, 1115, 1118, 1122, 1127, 1130, 
II3I, 1132, 1135, 1137, 1143, 1146, 1148, 1287, 1432, 1441, 1456, 1489, 1490, 1494, 
1602, 1606, 1608, 1609, 1612, 1613, 1615, 1616, 1617, 1646, 1703, 1725, 1735, 1753, 
1806, 1844, 1889, 1892, 1896, 1898, 1890, 1905, 1906, 1912, 1913, 1916, 1922, 1923, 
1925-1927, 1928, 1932, 1933, 1943, 1949, 1955, 1956, 1959, 1960, 1962, 1963, 1964, 
1968, 1971, 1972, 1978, 1983, 1984, 1986, 1990, 1992, 1995, 1906, 2005, 2007, 2008, 
2019, 2028, 2030, 2032, 2039, 2040, 2042, 2057, 2120, 2146, 2128, 2160, 2182, 2286, 
2288, 2319, 2358, 2359, 2360, 2361, 2361b, 2362, 2363, 2367, 2377, 2378, 2390, 2308, 
2423, 2425, 2434, 2435, 2455, 2430, 2441, 2457, 2460, 2462, 2474, 2476, 2477, 2483, 
2484, 2485, 2493, 2496, 2501, 2514, 2515, 2521, 2522, 2551, 2563, 2584, 2502, 2634, 
2695, 2714, 2720, 2765, 2771, 2783, 2790, 2796, 2798, 2799, 2807, 2813, 2818, 2828, 
2830, 2834, 2835b, 2841, 2844, 2845, 2917, 2921, 2934, 2057, 2077, 2084, 2001, 2006, 
3012, 3014, 3018, 3020, 3023, 3025, 3026, 3028, 3035, 3043, 3045, 3046, 3048, 3049, 
3052, 3058, 3069, 3078, 3003, 3106, 3128, 3131, 3180, 3192, 3216b, 3236, 3262, 3271, 
3272, 3281, 3291, 3202, 3300, 3303, 3304, 3306, 3300, 3311, 3312, 3318b, 3320, 3322, 
3328, 3332, 3341, 3343, 3348, 3352, 3353, 3356, 3358, 3363, 3365, 3366, 3368, 3373, 
3374, 3375, 3384, 3387, 3397, 3308, 3407, 3410, 3411, 3421, 3427, 3430, 3433, 3434, 
3435, 3445, 3457, 3458, 3461, 3462, 3463, 3467, 3471, 3477, 3486, 3534, 3579, 3586, 
3608, 3623, 3627, 3674, 3676, 3682, 3688. 

II. 447, 554, 748, 954, 1014, 1697, 1935, 2303, 2527, 2990, 3060, 3216, 3392. 

85In his discussion of this combination (p. 86) Menéndez Pidal says that it 
is not very frequent in our Poem, although more so than the romance-line. This 
is not correct, as the number of tetrameters is 267. 

86 Cf. Infantes de Lara, p. 418; also in the work before us, p. 101; Baist, 
Grundriss, II, 2, p. 389; Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, II, pp. 90, 337-338. It 
is interesting to note that Mila y Fontanals, J. c., p. 254, ascribes the metrical 
irregularity of the Rodrigo not to the compiler, but to the carelessness of the 
copyist, whereas, pp. 397 ff., 435, 467, he attributes the irregularity of the hemi- 
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mance-verse, the French decasyllable is almost entirely absent and 
its first hemistich rare.** This fact is all the more noteworthy as 
the text of the Rodrigo is admittedly preserved in an even more 
deplorable condition than that of our Poem.** 

4. Menéndez Pidal continues: 


“Habria que dar una razon de por qué lo mismo el Cantar de 
Mio Cid, que el de Rodrigo, que el de los Infantes de Lara, es decir, 
los tres tnicos restos conocidos de la antigua poesia épica castellana, 
se nos trasmitieron en copias tales que no se puede descubrir de 
ningtin modo en ellas un metro dado, mientras se deja descubrir 
bien en los malos manuscritos del poema de Fernan Gonzalez 6 del 
Rimado de Palacio.” 

As regards the songs on the Infantes de Lara and the Rodrigo, 
the author has already been found in direct contradiction with his 
own deliberate judgment stated in publications both prior and con- 
temporary with the present work. Let us add here a passage from 
p. 101: “ En el Rodrigo y el Cantar de los Infantes de Lara el octo- 
silabismo es ya predominante.” As for the Poem of the Cid, his 
position is hardly more tenable. P. 28, note 1 we hear of “los pocos 
octosilabos del Cantar; p. 32 we are informed that one and the same 
metre is represented by at most 15 % of the total number of hemi- 
stichs; p. 99, however, we learn that over 39 % are heptasyllables, 
24 % octosyllables, 18 % hexasyllables, and some 13 % five- and 
nine-syllables. Instead of these conflicting statements, a more care- 
ful account of the facts, based upon a critical study of the various 
questions involved in the determination of the metrical status of the 
received text, such as hiatus, contraction, elision, and the poetical 
tradition of the whole of the Spanish peninsula, would have been 
welcomed by the scientific student. Unfortunately, such a study is 
entirely wanting, nor is even a serious effort apparent to disprove 
the opinions of such critics as Baist and Cornu, according to whom 
stichs in the Poem of the Cid to the poet, charging to the account of the copyist 
only the interruption of the assonance-series and the cases of blank-verse. In 
this view, as indeed in most others concerning the subject under discussion, he 
is followed by Menéndez Pidal. 

87 Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, /. c., p. 90. According to my count, there are 
sixteen pentasyllables in the Rodrigo, many of which demand correction, and 
only one instance (703) of the combination 5+ 7. Of other short lines, there 


are three four-syllables and thirty-nine hexasyllables. 
38 Cf. Baist, /. c.; Menéndez y Pelayo, /. ¢., pp. 90, 337-338. 
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the octosyllable occurs approximately as often as the heptasyllable,“° 
in the proportion of one third of the whole. This estimate, as will 
appear later, is substantially correct, and consequently disposes of 
the charge that no specific measure can in any way be discerned in 
the Poem as we have it. We must also question the justice of the 
comparison drawn between the unique and poorly preserved copy of 
the only extant national epic and the poems on Fernan Gonzalez 
and the Rimado de Palacio, examples these of the cuaderna via" 
in vogue among the learned circles a half a century after the com- 
position of the masterly song on the Cid. The metre of this 
didactic school from the very nature of the case had a better chance 
of preservation than that of the representative of a declining art. 
And yet the true inwardness of the mester de clerecia does not seem 
to be quite so clear to Menéndez Pidal as one might expect from his 
remarks. Not less than one fourth of the supposed regular hemi- 
stichs of the Alexandrine-type in the Poema de Fernan Gonzalez 
are octosyllables.*2 In his meritorious edition of this work** Pro- 
fessor Marden very skillfully converted these into half-Alexan- 


89 An idea of Menéndez Pidal’s method of determining what (pp. 89 and 
111) he calls “el sistema métrico del Cantar” may for the present be obtained 
from the following utterance of his (p. 86): “He medido de ella (i. e, de la 
copia de Per Abbat) todos los versos que no ofrecen hiatos ni otras dudas 
prosédicas, que de ningin modo podremos resolver.” Cf. also ibid., note 2, and 
Pp. 95, 97, 161-162. We see from this that in this respect he is still in the 
position occupied by Mila y Fontanals in his Poesia heroica, 1874, p. 443: 
“Tgnoramos los casos en que el hiato se quiso 6 no cometer.” 

40 Baist, Grundriss, II, 2, p. 389: “Der Vierzehner .. . liest sich glatt im 
Poema annahernd ebenso oft als der Alexandriner, lasst sich, als der langere, 
noch haufiger bequem rekonstruiren”; Cornu, Literaturblatt, 1897, p. 324: “ Gute 
erste Halbzeilen gibt es nach meiner Zahlung 800, gute zweite Halbzeilen gibt 
es 1350; 800+ 1350= 2150.” 

#1In replying (p. 1174) to Hanssen’s question why the singer of the Poem 
of the Cid should not have counted syllables as easily as the contemporary 
author of the Mysterio, Menéndez Pidal urges the difference between the min- 
strel’s and the clerk’s art as an objection to such comparison; yet in almost the 
same breath he appeals to the unedited Disputa de Helena y Maria, a clerkly 
work, as a confirmation of his theory of irregular versification as an original 
characteristic of our Poem. 

42 Cf. Hanssen, Poema de Fernan Gonzalez, pp. 8-19; Zauner, Litblatt., 1905, 
pp. 28-29. The present writer has verified the correctness of the estimates made 
by these scholars. 

43 Baltimore, 1904. 
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drines, with the exception of 143 cases which, as he frankly con- 
fesses (p. LIL), proved irreducible, partly owing to their being epic 
formulae. In view of this, one cannot but be struck with the fact 
that in his minute review** of Marden’s edition, Menéndez Pidal, 
instead of recognizing, and endeavoring to account for, this notable 
trait of the versification of this text, does not mention the octo- 
syllable at all, contenting himself with such remarks as (p. 244): 
“la métrica implacablemente estropeada por el copista del siglo 
XV” and (p. 250) “muy raro es el verso que no pide algun re- 
toque.” He mistakes for mere scribal errors verse-forms which 
Ford® is tempted to consider as remnants of an earlier cantar de 
gesta and Hanssen in the treatises cited above (p. 8) has for years 
been interpreting as the result of the use of anacrusis, found also in 
the native types of verse of the Gallego-Portuguese School and in 
Latin hymnal poetry.*® From this it would appear as if the copy 
of Per Abbat were not exclusively to blame for Menéndez Pidal’s 
inability to discern a specific metre in it. 

5. In connection with the argument just reviewed, Menéndez 
Pidal remarks that while the fragments of the song on the Infantes 
de Lara discernible in the Chronicle preserve the assonances and 
even paragoge fairly well, they do not transmit to us a regular 
metre, and consequently permit the conclusion “ que la versificacion 
de la épica castellana posey6é antes el asonante, y aun la paragoge, 
que una medida regular.”*? 

The question as to whether or not the Chronicles contain clear 

44 See Archiv f. d. Stud. der N. S., 1905 (vol. 114), pp. 243-257. 

45 Old Spanish Readings, Boston, 1911, p. 142. 

46 See Hanssen, Zur span. u. portug. Metrik, pp. 34 ff., 53 ff., 63-64; also 
now Bulletin de Dialect. romane, IV, pp. 136-137. Hanssen does not assume 
historical connection between Hispanic and Latin procatalexis, but there seems 
to be no sufficient reason for doubting it in view of the Latin instances cited by 
W. Meyer, Gesammelte Abhandlungen z. Mittellat. Rythmik, 1, pp. 176, 178, 187, 
208, 214, etc., and especially in view of the concurrence of Hispanic and Latin 
metrics in other important respects (see section 5 of this article). 

47 The same opinion is expressed elsewhere in his book, as pp. 103-4: “ El 
estudio del asonante nos permitira, lo que no el del metro, descubrir ciertos 
principios fijos 4 que se atenia el poeta. Esta diferencia vendra 4 confirmarnos 
la idea de que en el desarrollo del verso épico castellano, el asonante se regularizé 
mucho antes que el metro; el asonante fué desde un comienzo el elemento 


artistico esencial, mientras el metro no fué imponiéndose sino de una manera 
lenta é inconsciente.” 
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traces of a regular metre has already been answered.** As for the 
statement that assonance and paragoge are much better preserved 
than any given measure, it may suffice to say that, as is generally 
understood by critics, the very character of this poetic element pro- 
tects it mostly from the disturbing influences, whether linguistic or 
other, to which the remaining twelve or more syllables of a verse 
are exposed in the process of turning poetry into prose. Nothing 
more natural, therefore, than that a prose-redaction should pre- 
serve assonance more frequently than the precise number of syl- 
lables essential to the strictness of the metrical form used in its 
source; nor anything more irrational than the inference that in the 
versification of the Castilian epic, assonance existed prior to a regu- 
lar rhythm or metre. 

This conclusion is in direct contradiction with the unanimous 
testimony presented by the comparative study of poetry. 

Without referring here to the case of nations who, like the 
Greeks and Romans, used neither assonance nor rhyme as a 
metrical principle of their verse, we shall confine ourselves to a 
brief survey of the conditions found among peoples who are still in 
the unprofessional, or popular stage of poetic art, and with whom 
poetry is therefore the expression of social consent, not of the indi- 
vidual, as in a highly developed society. In his capital work on 
Arbeit und Rythmus*® the German sociologist Karl Biicher shows 
how primitive labor, which probably called forth poetical expression 
in some of its oldest forms, must have contributed to produce that 
exactness of rhythm which is the key-note of primitive poetry. 
Identical results are recorded by Gummere in his comprehensive 
study of the “ Beginnings of Poetry.’®° “ Rhythm,” he says (p. 
78) “is the prime characteristic, the essential condition, of the 

48In view of the theories here advanced, it will be of especial interest to see 
what will be the metrical form of the epic on King Ferdinand which Menéndez 
Pidal has for some years promised to restore from the Chronicle of 1344 and 
other documents (see Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, II (1903), p. 324, and 
Menéndez Pidal, Epopée Castillane, p. 58, note 1). 

49 Leipzig, 2d ed., 1809, p. 306: “Wir werden darum, um nicht gegen den 
Sprachgebrauch zu verstossen, sagen miissen: es ist die energische rhythmische 
K6rperbewegung, die zur Entstehung der Poesie gefiihrt hat, insbesondere 
diejenige Bewegung, welche wir Arbeit nennen. Es gilt dies aber ebensowohl 


von der formellen als von der materiellen Seite der Poesie.” 
50 New York, 1908. 
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dance, and oldest poetry is by common consent found in close alli- 
ance with dance and song”’; and again (p. 93) “dance, song, and 
poetry itself begin with a communal consent, which is expressed by 
the most exact rhythm.” There is no indication that recitative and 
assonance or rhyme were anywhere followed, instead of being pre- 
ceded, by the formation of a strict rhythm or metre.™ It is in 
accord with this fundamental fact that primitive poetry is the col- 
lective expression of a people still characterized by uniformity of 
intellectual life, that whether a poem be the heroic lay of a minstrel 
or the lyric quatrain in which a Tuscan milk-maid gives utterance 
to the “discorde voler che in due cor miri,” it is a work of art in 
form as well as in poetic imagination. With this concert of com- 
munal dance and song the poetical tradition of no country is in 
more perfect harmony than that of the Spanish Peninsula. Here 
such time-honored customs as the religious danza de los seises in 
the Cathedral of Seville,®? or the Aragonese jota®* and the Asturian 
danza prima,®* both of symbolic meaning, still bear witness to the 
choral and ritual character of this art in the past®® and to the 
mastery of an exact rhythm or metre as the birthright of the popu- 
lar singer. The danza prima, still the most prominent of such com- 
munal practices in Asturia, is of especial importance for the sub- 
ject in hand. 

As the learned Juan Menéndez Pidal tells us in his valuable 
collection of Asturian folksong (p. 65),°* this dance is performed 
on religious holidays by two choruses, one of men and one of 
women, accompanying their steps with ballads and the invocation 
of saints. Its remote antiquity is generally, and not without good 


51 Cf. Gummere, /. c., p.69: Who, for example, is going to believe that rhyme 
and alliteration were developed before regular rhythm? 

52 See Simén de la Rosa’s work on “ Los Seises de la Catedral de Sevilla, 
Sevilla, 1904. 

53 R. Salillas, Hampa (Antropologia picaresca), Madrid, 1808. 

54See Duran, Romancero Gen., 17, p. Ixvi; Wolf, Studien, pp. 730-740, 
and the works cited below, in note 56. 

55 Cf. Salillas, /. c. 

56 Poesia popular. Coleccién de los viejos romances que se cantan por los 
Asturianos en la danza prima, etc. Madrid, 1885. Cf. also Obras de Jovellanos, 
in the Biblioteca of Rivadeneyra, 2, p. 299 ff., cited by Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Antologia, 10, p. 9 ff. 
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reason, inferred from its warlike symbolism,®? but is more posi- 
tively attested by the fact, usually overlooked by Spanish critics, 
though recognized long ago by Wolf and others,®* that the song 
most closely connected with this ancient usage®® agrees both in 
theme and strophic form with some fifty compositions of a primi- 
tive popular type lifted into the realm of literature by the Gallego- 
Portuguese School (1175-1350). It will be necessary for our pur- 
pose to sum up here, as briefly as possible, the proof for such iden- 
tification offered by the present writer some years ago. 

The first twelve octosyllables of this now incomplete Asturian 
romance* read as follows in the version given by Juan Menéndez 
Pidal :*? 

jAy! un galan d’esta villa, 
jay! un galan d’esta casa 
jay! él por aqui venia, 
jay! el por aqui llegaba, 
j;Ay! diga lo qu’el queria, 
jay! diga lo qu’el buscaba. 
Ay! busco la blanca nifia, 
ay! busco la nifia blanca 
que tiene voz delgadina, 
que tiene la voz delgada; 
la que el cabello tejia, 

la que el cabello trenzaba. 


57 See e. g., Amador de los Rios, Jahrbuch, 3, 274: la danza prima, cuya 
antigiiedad se remonta 4 los mas lejanos siglos, y cuya indole guerrera revelan 
todavia las enhiestas pertigas de que aparecen armados los danzadores, y el 
belicoso grito de Jjujé. Cf. also J. Menéndez Pidal, /. c., pp. 68-60, who quotes 
passages from Strabo, 1. III, 3 and 7, which may, or may not, refer to this par- 
ticular dance. 

58 Wolf, Studien (1859), pp. 739-740; Jeanroy, Origines de la poésie lyrique 
en France (1889), p. 417. 

59 J. Menéndez Pidal, 1. c.; Menéndez y Pelayo, /. c., p. 82: “He aqui el 
romance mas famoso y popular de Asturias, el que sirve de tiempo inmemorial 
para acompafiar la danza prima.” 

60 Liederbuch des Kénigs Denis, Halle, 1804, pp. xcii-c. 

®1]t is obvious that this lyric-dramatic piece is not a romance in the strict 
acceptation of the term, and Menéndez y Pelayo was wrong in arranging in full 
romance-lines every two parallel octosyllables, marked as they are by different 
assonances and by an identical end-rhyme (see /. c., pp. 79-82). 

627. ¢., pp. 147-148. 
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Each line sung by one chorus is at once repeated by the other 
with no change except in the assonance-word ending in the vowel- 
sequence d-a instead of i-a. In lieu of this more archaic single 
verse or phrase, Gallego-Portuguese tradition records a stanza of 
usually two lines with a refrain, the second verse of the first distich 
being resumed as the first verse of the third. Thus in the charming 
appeal of a forlorn maiden to the sweet whispering pine (Canc-Vat., 
171 = Liederbuch, XCII): 


Ai flores, ai flores do verde pino! 
se sabedes novas do meu amigo? 
Ai Deus, e u é? 


Ai flores, ai f(0)lores do verde ramo! 
se sabedes novas do meu amado? 
Ai Deus, e u é? 


Se sabedes novas do meu amigo, 
aquel que mentiu do que pos conmigo? 
Ai Deus, e u é? etc. 


While the Asturian lay just described is in the octosyllabic 
measure, a fragment of another traditional song,** preserved in the 
same region, and of identical structure, is in the rhythm of the 
Galician mufeira, an anapestic hendecasyllable** which Hanssen®® 
rightly considers closely related to a class of twelve-syllable em- 
ployed by the Gallego-Portuguese lyrists and to the Spanish verso 
de arte mayor. Nothing can show better than the history of this 
verse, with its regulated variability between eight and twelve syl- 
lables, how the close alliance between dance and song in the Spanish 
Peninsula influenced the metrical habits of the Hispanic poet.*® 

We see then that the parallelism of theme and form, and the 
assonance-formulas, such as amiga-amada, camisa-delgada, blanca 
nina-nina blanca, vivo-sano and many others, which our Asturian 


63 See J. Menéndez Pidal, /. c., p. 245; Menéndez y Pelayo, I. c., p. 241. 

64 So called by Mila y Fontanals, Obras, 3, 240. 

65 See Liederbuch, pp. cxiii ff.; Hanssen, Zur span. u. portug. Metrik, 
§§ 3, 6, 10. 

66 This is not to say that the addition or suppression of an initial syllable 
which characterizes, the hemistichs of the verso de arte mayor is confined to 
Spanish metrics. See, e. g., Beck, Melodien der Troubadours, pp. 166-168. 
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ballads share with the archaic types cultivated by the Gallego- 
Portuguese troubadours,** prove them to be in substance the after- 
glow of a truly popular poetry centering round the primitive re- 
ligious and rural life—agrestis enim tum musa vigebat, as Lucretius 
has it—of the Northwestern part of the Peninsula, and flourishing 
long before it ripened into a self-conscious art about the middle of 
the twelfth century. This in itself makes it clear that the mastery 
of such metres as the octosyllable and the prototype of the verso de 
arte mayor which, amongst other regular measures of national char- 
acter, occur in the narrative and lyric compositions of the Gallego- 
Portuguese School,®* cannot have been strange to the gifted author 
of the Poema del Cid. 

There is, however, still another distinctive trait of these Astu- 
rian lays which the student of metrical art in Spain cannot afford 
to neglect. Beside the assonances or rhymes in i-a and d-a or i-o 
and d-o which distinguish the themes of the two choruses, there is 
a rhyme common to all the lines of each piece, and consisting in the 
atonic final a of the one, and o of the other. Thus a dissyllabic 
alternating rhyme is accompanied by a monosyllabic continuous or 
single rhyme. This combination of a common rhyme in the atonic 
final syllable of the verse with a special rhyme in the accented 
penultimate is characteristic of the primitive forms of Galicia®® and 
was doubtless, as Hanssen was the first to show,” received from 
Latin hymnal and popular poetry.*' It is first noticed, though not 

67 For other evidence of the continuity of this tradition in Spain, and also 
of its existence elsewhere, see Liederbuch, pp. xcii-c and cxxxviii-cxlii; Bausteine 
z. rom. Philol., 1905, pp. 29-30; Cancionero Musical, ed. Barbieri, nos. 6, 17, 18, 
50, 401, 437. Cf. also C. M. de Vasconcellos, Cancioneiro da Ajuda, II, pp. 836-940. 

68 See Liederbuch, pp. cx-cxiv. Examples of the regular combination of 
two octosyllables in a romance-line are, e. g., Canc. Vat., no. 903; Canc. CB., 
nos. 114, 464, 466, the last two belonging to the very beginning of the thirteenth 
century. For the abundant use of the tetrameter by Alphonse X, see Hanssen, 
Metrische Stud. zu Alfonso u. Berceo, Valparaiso, 1903, p. 20. 

689In a modified way, it appears even in the less primitive forms of the 
Cantiga d’amigo, as in CCB., no. 147, by Pay Soares de Taveiroos, one of the 
very earliest troubadours, and CV., no. 97 (= Liederbuch, XVIII). For regular 
instances, see, e. g., CV., 168-173, 192, 195, 761, 884-880, 414, 755. 

70 Zur latein. u. roman. Metrik, Valparaiso, 1901, pp. 5-19. 

71 Baist was consequently in error when, in speaking of the metre in the 


Poema del Cid (Grundiss, II?, p. 389), he said: “Es ist wenig einleuchtend 
dass Strophenlosigkeit und Assonanz, nur halb gestiitzt durch die lateinische 
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with entire regularity, in the trochaic tetrameters of St. Augustine’s 
poem against the Donatists,** the refrain of which betrays popular 
influence. Thus the poetic tradition of Asturia and Galicia, in this 
respect as in many others more archaic than that of other parts of 
the Romance domain, has preserved to us, as Hanssen observes,™* 
the link between the dissyllabic rhyme of Romance literature, which 
depends on the last accented syllable of a verse, and the oldest 
known type of Latin rhyme, which is formed by the concordance 
of the last, accented or unaccented, syllable of the lines of a com- 
position. This oldest kind of rhyme in Neo-Latin tradition is first 
seen in the hexameter of two poems of Commodian which doubtless 
reflect a metrical form of Vulgar-Latin poetry.* The difference 
between Latin and Romance rhyme thus proves to be the conse- 
quence of a different way of counting the syllables of a verse, the 
character of the Latin verse being determined not by the receding 
quantitative principle of the classical language, but by the number 
of syllables it had inclusive of the last without regard to the accent, 
while the character of the Romance verse is determined by its last 
accented syllable. A survival of the Vulgar-Latin principle may 
be seen in the fact that the Provengal and, more frequently, the 
Gallego-Portuguese poet,” in accord with Latin hymnology, allows 
verses of feminine and masculine ending to count alike, thus using 
a trochaic line as the equivalent of an iambic.” 

The facts here recorded directly disprove the theory, improbable 
enough on general principles, that in the versification of the Cas- 
tilian epic assonance preceded the formation of a regular metre; 
Reimprosa, aber im Gegensatz sur Kirchenpoesie, die Araberzeit itiberwunden 
haben sollten.” 

72 See Du Méril, Poésies pop. lat. antérieures au dousiéme siécle, p. 121; 


Ebert, Allg. Gesch. der Lit. des Mittelalters, 1, p. 251; Hanssen, 1. c. 

3. c., p 

74 See Dombart, Commodiani Carmina. Corpus script. eccles., XV, 1887; 
L. Vernier, Notes sur Commodien, in Revue de Philologie, N. S., XV, pp. 14-33, 
and 117-130; J. Cornu, Zu Commodian, in Bausteine z. rom. Philol., p. 563 ff. 
Cf. Stengel, Grundriss, II, 2, p. 25. 

75 For the identical usage observable in the work of Juan Ruiz, see Hanssen, 
Los Metros de los Cantares de Juan Ruiz, 1902, p. 31 ff. 

76 See Tobler, Archiv f. d. Stud. der N. Sp., 1805, p. 473; Mussafia, Trans. 
Vienna Acad. of Sciences, Histor. Phil. Cl., vol. 133 (1905), p. 2 ff.; C. M. de 
Vasconcellos, Litblatt., 17 (1806), pp. 308-318; Krit. Jahresber., IV, p. 380 ff.; 
Hanssen, Miscelanea de Versif. cast., p. 40 ff. 
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and from the especially close relationship revealed by them between 
Latin metrics, both popular and hymnal, and that of the traditional 
poetry of Northwestern Spain and Northern Portugal, it is apparent 
that the testimony of the latter, incomparably richer and better pre- 
served than that of any other region of the Peninsula, and in a 
measure still renewing itself in the living word, must be carefully 
consulted by the critical student of Hispanic poetry.™* It does not 
support the opinion of Baist** that the astrophic series or tirade and 
the assonance of the Spanish epic must have been borrowed from 
France, nor the assertion of Menéndez y Pelayo,” followed among 
others by Menéndez Pidal, that the heroic and national verse of 
Spain has no direct connection with the Vulgar-Latin trochaic 
tetrameter, but was preceded “por otro verso épico 6 sistema de 
lineas largas, cuya verdadera métrica es todavia un problema que 
bien puede llamarse crux ingeniorum.” It is now a well-established 
fact®® that the idiom and poetic types of the Gallego-Portuguese 
lyric served as the primitive instrument of lyric expression in Cen- 
tral and Western Spain from the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury®! to the middle of the-fourteenth. Is it then not a legitimate 
assumption that this same tradition of the Northwest followed in 
the wake of the heroic hosts reconquering the lost ground, so that 
when the victories of the Cross stirred the epic spirit to an eager 
beating of its wings, and the rhapsodes of Western Castile began 
the poetic activity which ended with the Poem of the Cid, the appro- 
priate metrical form, the ballad-verse, was at hand? 

77 This view was fully shared by the late Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, 3, 
p. XLIII ff., but his treatment of the vexed question of the metre of the Spanish 
epic shows no conformance with it. 

78 Grundriss, II?, p. 380. 

79 Antologia, Il, pp. 126-127; cf. also Baist, /. c., pp. 3890-390. The continua- 
tion of this Latin metre in Romance tradition may be considered a well-estab- 
lished fact. Jeanroy, Origines de la poésie lyrique en France, after pointing out 
(p. 345 ff.) its use by the earliest Provencal poet and especially in Old French 
folk-songs, says (pp. 348-349) : “Ils (i. e., les vers de onze et de quinze syllabes) 
nous paraissent constituer un sérieux argument en faveur de l’opinion qui veut 
rattacher nos vers francais a la versification latine rhythmique, et en particulier 
au tétramétre trochaique catalectique”; G. Paris, Journal des Savants, 1808, 
p. 14, identifies the Spanish ballad-line, and Morf, Deutsche Rundschau, 1900, 
p. 377, the verse of the North Italian minstrel with the Latin tetrameter. 


80 Cf. Menéndez y, Pelayo, /. c.; Liederbuch, p. I ff. 
81 See Liederbuch, p. XXV ff.; Modern Lang. Notes 10 (1905), p. 200 ff. 
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As a final argument in favor of his theory of the priority of 
assonance to a regular metre in the versification of the Castilian 
epic, our author, repeating a statement of Baist’s (Grundriss II, 2, 
Pp. 390), cites the naive boast of the writer of the Libro de Alexandre 
that his single-rhyme quatrain is composed in the faultless style of 
counted syllables, in contrast to the mester de joglaria; whereupon 
he continues (p. 86) : 


“Lo mismo que el tardio copista del Cantar de los Infantes de 
Lara, el mas antiguo del de Mio Cid, conserva bastante bien la 
asonancia. De los 3730 versos de la copia de Per Abbat, hay sdlo 
unos 242 estropeados en su terminacion, como luego veremos; es 
decir, un 6,50 per 100. . . . Habiendo pocos casos de aumento 6 
disminucion de silabas, un metro regular quiza sufriria menos que 
la asonancia por los yerros del copista; pero aunque supongamos 
que éste con sus equivocaciones destruyé el metro de un 8 6 un I0 
por 100 de versos, siempre resultaria que es imposible admitir un 
metro regular que no se conserve en un 9O por 100 de casos.”’$* 

As far as the claim of the author of the Libro de Alexandre is 
concerned, Morel-Fatio (Romania, 4, p. 55) very properly ob- 
served that it need not be taken literally except in so far as he failed 
to do justice to it.8* In fact, there is in the text of the Osuna manu- 
script®* hardly a stanza that has not metrically incorrect half-Alex- 
andrines, about one fourth of the hemistichs being octosyllables, to 
say nothing of other forms deviating from the type 7+ 7. In the 
first fifty quatrains of the Paris copy** we find 97 octosyllables and 
thirty-six half-lines varying between five and nine syllables; in 
other words 133 infractions of the rule of the French metre. In 
the quatrains 1213-1263 of the same copy, there are 61 irregulari- 
ties of this class, and in quatrains 1850-1900 some 187, of which 
94 are octosyllables. Needless to say that we cannot in these cases, 

82 Add to this the following query (p. 104) : “ Mucho sufrieron las asonancias 
en los traslados del Cantar de Mio Cid, y no sé porqué los criticos las creyeron 
mejor conservadas que el metro, admitiendo sin correccién varias que no deben 
mirarse sino como errores de copista.” 

83In his doctor-dissertation entitled “ Sprachliche und text-kritische Unter- 
suchungen zum Libro de Alexandre (Strassburg, 1910), E. Muller expresses 
(p. 35) the opinion that this passage indicates that the Libro de Alexandre was 
the first work of the author, who is taken to be no other than Gonzalo de Berceo. 


84 Ed. by Janer, in Biblioteca de Rivadeneyra, vol. 15. 
85 Ed. by Morel-Fatio, in Gesellsch. f. roman. Lit., vol. 10, 1906. 
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any more than in those discussed on pp. 11 and 15,°* content ourselves 
with the assumption of mere scribal errors. It is obvious, then, 
that the precept of the writer of the Libro de Alexandre means little 
more than that he was better versed in the traditional use of ana- 
crusis and of the octosyllable than in the syllabic isometry of his 
French model; in no way does it imply the existence in the epic song 
of the Castilian minstrel of such metrical irregularity as is illus- 
trated by the mangled body of verse handed down in the copy of 
Per Abbat.*? 

Passing now to Menéndez Pidal’s affirmation that a regular 
metre would suffer less at the hands of a scribe than assonance, and 
that consequently, assonance being injured in our manuscript in 
only 242 out of 3730 possible cases, we have no right to assume the 
employment of a regular metre in the original redaction of the 
Poem, it is hardly necessary to say that it runs counter the fact 
everywhere recognized by critics that assonance and rhyme are a 
most valuable and often the only reliable test of the original lin- 
guistic form of a poem, for the very reason that the copyist finds 
it far more difficult to change the rhyme-word or syllable than 
other parts of the verse. In this connection it is important to note 
that, as the Spanish investigator himself admits (e. g., pp. 100- 
101), twice as many octosyllables are preserved in the second part 
of the verse as in the first (cf. above, sheet 11, note 2),** a circum- 
stance arguing in itself very strongly in favor of the presumption 
that in the original composition the first part of the verse likewise 
was equivalent to the first hemistich of a romance-line, and against 
the assertion made, p. 103 (cf. also p. 124): “ Lo cierto es que los 

86 As Hanssen well says (Zur span. u. port. Metrik, p. 54), rhythmic tradi- 
tion may have had a good deal to do with the Old Spanish conception of the 
relation between a half-Alexandrine and the national octosyllable. Cf. above, 
pp. 11 and 15. 

87 Apropos of the passage in the Libro de Alexandre, Menéndez Pidal cites 
in a foot-note Santillana’s well-known disdainful reference to the lowly singers 
of ballads (Obras, ed. Amador de los Rios, p. 7). But this utterance of the 
great Castilian humanist applies as little to our case as his failure to mention 
the use of the iambic decasyllable by the Gallego-Portuguese troubadours proves 
that this metre, instead of being very common, was unknown to them (cf. Lieder- 
buch, p. XVIII ff.). 

88 A similar proportion obtains in the regular hemistichs restored by the 


editor’s corrections and additions, 60 being in the first, 139 in the second division 
of the line. 
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romances, por el asonante y la paragoge, como veremos, son iguales 
al Cantar, mientras por su metro reposan en base distinta.” It has 
been seen above (section 4, p. 14) that neither of the three or more 
conflicting statements with regard to the proportion of octosyllables 
preserved in our epic is correct ; in view of this (cf. also p. 15, note 39) 
it is difficult to know how the different classes of metre, regular and 
other, are distinguished from one another. 

Menéndez Pidal concedes at most 10 % as the ratio in which 
the metre may have been injured. Let us see. In our unique copy 
there are three gaps of about 50 verses each (see the editor’s notes 
to ll. 1, 2337, 3507 of his edicién critica), representing a total loss 
of 150 lines. For the purpose of restoring sense and assonance, the 
editor has supplied from the Chronicles and other sources, 132 
hemistichs ;*° deducting from these the 22 inserted in the first gap, 
there remain 110. There are furthermore some 27¢ tines of the 
character which Menéndez Pidal (pp. 89 and 111) declares to be 
foreign to what he terms the sistema métrico of the Poem;*® deduct- 
ing from these the cases mentioned under the following head, there 
remain 150. To these metrical freaks must be added the 140 deca- 
syllables listed above (in section 3, p. 10 of this article) which 
Amador de los Rios,®! Baist®? and Menéndez y Pelayo®* condemn 

89 q-u; 14b, 181 b—-d; 215 II, 227 II, 248 II, 2081, 441 b-e, 477 II, 401 II, 626 II, 
755 b, 800 bII, 835 b, 875 b-e, 806 bc, 934 b, 935 be, 11951], 125211, 12461], 1284 
bII, 1494 b, 1573 b, 1615 b, 16661, 16741I, 1690 II, 1823 II, 186611, 1937 b-e, 1992 
II, 2111 II, 2124 b, 2191 II, 2286 II, 2312 b, 2312 b, 2326 b, 2824 b, 286211, 3007 II, 
3007 b, 3008 b, 3114 II, 3179b, 3212b, 3200b, 352511, 372611. 

90 E. g., 35, 36, 100, 120, 142, 160, 178, 287, 443 b, 446b, 448, 451, 453-4, 463, 
471, 477 b, 478, 480, 483, 499, 506, 545, 617, 646, 652, 718, 726-0, 733, 758, 764, 765, 
769-770, 774, 776-7, 706b, 800, 816, 820, 826 b, 847, 849, 879, 883, 911, 916, 921, 
923, 931, 936-7, 939, 949, 954, 956, 1014, 1031, 1053, 1067, 1075, 1095, 1106, IIIO, 
IIIQ-I12I, 1124, 1139, 1144, II61, 1205, 1224, 1300, 1336, 1383, 1387, 1390, 1460, 
1492, 1490, 1560, 1611-2, 1614, 1616, 1632, 1636, 1681, 1761, 1782 b, 1820, 1844, 1906, 
1916, 1920, 1926, 1933, 1939, 1957, 1970, 1974. Cf. Coester, Revue Hispanique, 
15, p. 172. 

%1 Historia critica, 3, p. 212, note 2: “ Para nosotros todos los versos que en 
el Poema de Mio Cid pasen de diez y siete silabas, como todos los que bajen 
de doce, estan visiblemente adulterados.” A capital observation which writers 
like Restori and Lidforss would have done well to heed. 

92 Grundriss, II, 2, p. 389: “ Die scheinbaren Zehnsilbner miissen auch von 
dem hier vertretenen Standpunkte aus abgelehnt werden.” 

®8 Antologia II, p. 89, note 1: “ Pero lo caracteristico en el decasilabo épico 
francés es el constar siempre de dos miembros desiguales; ley enteramente 
contraria 4 la del verso €pico castellano.” Cf. also ibid., p. 90. 
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as inconsistent with the character of the epic measure of Spain, 
and the 290 five-syllables (see above) found in other combina- 
tions. Finally, we must include some 170 hemistichs of between 
10 and 13 syllables which even the editor himself characterizes, 
and partly corrects, as being excessively long (see e. g., notes to 
ll. 461, 1153, 1293, 1495, 1719 of his critical edition, and also 
pp. 294-295). From this statement alone, in which the considerable 
number of six- and nine-syllables more or less subject to criticism 
is not embraced, it is manifest that the metre is disturbed by the 
loss or abridgment of 440 full-lines, or 10.40 %, and of 571 hemi- 
stichs, or 13 % of the whole number of verses. This accounts 
therefore for all but 16 % of the total of 39 % of hemistichs deviat- 
ing from the two regular types of verse represented in our text, the 
heptasyllable (33 %) and the octosyllable (28 %), and there can 
be no question that the admitted derangement of the metrical form 
falls little short of what one might expect from the fact that the 
assonance was injured in no less than 242. Here again, then, the 
author’s figures and inferences do not prove to be quite correct. 
Two important conclusions may be drawn from the facts just 
recited. In the first place, the loss of as many as 410 hemistichs, 
the abridgment of 430 others, and the existence of some 150 lines 
of distinctly prosaic character, involve in themselves a not incon- 
siderable disturbance of the context and sense as well as of the 
metre of the Poem, a disturbance which is further illustrated by the 
transposition of some 37 lines®** and the disorder admitted by 
Menéndez Pidal in about 30 others.® It is evident, then, that even 
without taking into account the serious doubts entertained by 
Coester® regarding the completeness of our Poem in its extant 
copy, the question of its original character and form is not, as one 
might infer from the silence generally observed on this point, one 
of versification only, but quite as much one of context and sense. 
In the second place, the nature of the losses and injuries sustained 
by the Poem, and in particular the presence in its verse, apart from 


94 337-338, 304-305, 308, 507-500, 1085, 1086, 1145-1154, 1206-1207, 1584- 
1590, 2127-2130, 2156, 2437, 2555, 2522-2533, 2553, 2653-2656, 2675-2676, 2075-2076. 

95 274, 283, 337-338, 354, 360, 442, 1043-1044, 1071-1072, 1145-1154, 2306, 2326, 
2431, 2506, 2570, 2571, 2714-2715, 2788, 2861, 3197, 3486, 3555. 

96 Compression in the Poema del Cid, in Revue Hispanique, 15, p. 96 ff. 
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the octosyllable, of two other regular forms of versification which 
the Spanish critic, contrary to his professed inability to discover a 
regular metre in the copy of Per Abbat, identifies (e. g., pp. 95-97) 
with the verse of the Chanson de Roland (see above section 3, p. 
13) and with the hemistich of the Alexandrine, these features, we 
say, leave little doubt that the present condition of our epic cannot, 
as many assume,** all be due to the worthy minstrel or to negligent 
copyists; they must in large measure be the result of deliberate 
abridging or recasting of the original text.°* We shall not enter 
here into the discussion of such important questions as the one 
touching the relation of our extant copy to those utilized by the 
compilers of the Chronicles and to the first redaction of the Poem, 
a question which cannot be successfully treated without the aid of 
documents like the still unedited Cronica de Veinte Reyes; suffice 
it to indicate briefly the time when such rewriting of the original 
song was attempted. One of the important archaic traits which 
characterize the language of the Poem®*® is the usage according to 
which, as Hanssen has shown,'®° the auxiliary verb cannot stand at 
the beginning of a proposition. As this rule is no longer observed 
in the texts of the thirteenth century, it follows that any incisive 
alteration of the text of our epic, such as would account for the 
existence in it of two foreign metres in the ratio of 38 % of the 
whole, must have taken place soon after its first redaction, when the 
syntactical usage referred to was still in force. Now, it is precisely 
in this period, about the middle of the. twelfth century, that the 
influence of France, which had begun as early as the conquest of 
Toledo in 1085 to affect the intellectual and ecclesiastical life of the 

97 For Mila y Fontanals, see above, p. 10, note 3; Lidforss, Los Cantares de 
Myo Cid, p. 105; Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, Il, pp. 82-96; Baist, Grundriss, 
II, 2, p. 380: “ Mir zeigt sich nur eine Kopie, die mit wenig Zwischengliedern 
auf eine bedeutend Altere, der Entstehung fast gleichzeitige Vorlage zuriickgeht, 
mit starken Korruptelen, aber ohne absichiliche Aenderungen.” How, then, are 
we to account for the existence in this early recast of the Poem of such special 
verse-forms as the decasyllable which Baist himself rejects as incompatible with 
the character of the epic metre of Castile? 

8 Ford, Old Spanish Readings, p. 113, suggests that “a redactor made it 


(i. e., the Poem) over in the 13th and 14th centuries . . . into Alexandrines as 
well as he could.” 


89 Cf. Menéndez Pidal, pp. 27, 33, 86, 121. 
100 Dos Problemas de sintaxis, 1907, p. 3 ff.; Revue de Dialect. romane, I, 
Pp. 455. 
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Peninsula, became potent in the nascent literary activity of Central 
and Western Spain.’°! Abundant evidence of such action, which 
it is as uncritical to belittle as to exaggerate, is furnished by such 
didactic works contemporary with our Poem, as the Mystery of the 
Magian Kings and the Debate between Soul and Body, in which 
the Alexandrine metre is employed, and by epic legends and Chan- 
sons de Geste such as the Chronicle of Turpin, composed between 
1126 and 1165,'°? and the Chanson de Roland, to which latter 
the Poem of the Cid is indebted for a number of details.°* Under 
these circumstances, and with the spirit of the national epic still 
active, it must have been an alluring task for some one, perhaps 
a monk of Cardejfia, interested in this splendid song and its hero, 
to recast its traditional metre in the mould of the new art received 
from France. The attempt was only partially successful, as we may 
infer from the capricious aspect of much of the verse, especially 
before the caesura, '°* but by its appeal to the lettered class it prob- 
ably had the great merit of saving the Poem from the fate of its 
predecessors. 

Finally, attention may be called to the significant fact (cf. above 
p. 6) that of the 400 emendations changing the number of syllables 
and hemistichs which Menéndez Pidal, for reasons other than 
metrical (see e. g., pp. 103 and 307) has introduced in his edicién 
critica, more than 200 have resulted in the restoration of octosyl- 
lables and, as we shall see further on, a great many other regular 
half-lines might quite as properly have been restored; and that, on 
the other hand, of the 28 romance-hemistichs’®® (of a total of about 
2150 preserved in the transcript of Per Abbat) in which the editor 
has made corrections affecting the order or the number of syllables, 
only the twelve cases underscored in the list below have been de- 
stroyed by these changes.'°® 


101 See, e. g., Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, II, pp. 70-82; Liederbuch, pp. 
Xxi-xxvi. 

102 See Bédier, Annales du Midi, 1911, p. 445. 

103 See Menéndez y Pelayo, l. c. 

104 The adjustment to the Alexandrine measure was much less difficult, espe- 
cially in view of the facts mentioned above, pp. 8, 12 and 20, note 5. 

105 55 J], 661, 2561, 308 II, 72011, 758 II, 827 II, 842 II, 84611, gr2 II, 1008 II, 
1083 II, 1195 II, 1287 II, 12931, 133811, 1418 11, 157611, 169911, 193611, 1952 II, 
1954 II, 2059 II, 3053 II, 3496 II, 36001, 3665 II, 3680 II. 

106 As will be shown in our discussion of the editor’s method of text-criticism, 
all but two of these 12 changes (5511, 308II) are arbitrary. 
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The evidence here presented invalidates the conclusion with 
which Menéndez Pidal ends (p. 86) his investigation of this sub- 
ject, that a large portion of the original metre must have passed 
into the copy of Per Abbat; and it proves on the other hand, if 
such proof is needed, that an admittedly disordered versification, 
having no other warrant than a unique and late manuscript, cannot, 
as has been done too often, be accepted as a sufficient criterion for 
the character of the epic metre of Castile which is involved in that 
of the original conception of our Poem.’°* The critic who adopts 
the scientific procedure of judging the anomalous and doubtful 
form in the light of the organic whole to which it belongs, will 
hardly fail to concur with Cornu in the opinion that the 2150 
romance-hemistichs preserved in the extant manuscript represent 
the metrical basis of the original Poem; in doing so, however, he 
will consider that in view of the metrical liberty enjoyed by the 
Spanish poet (see above pp. 8, 12, 20) it is a question yet to be 
decided under what conditions a hemistich having one syllable more 
or less than an octosyllable will require correction. 


Henry R. Lane 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(To be continued) 


107 ]t is somewhat surprising to find that Baist (J. c., pp. 389-390), after 
admitting the existence of earlier epics, a second redaction of the Poem almost 
contemporaneous with the first, and the probability of a metrical composition in 
the manner of the verso de arte mayor, nevertheless says: “ Nimmt man aber 
Cornu’s These im ganzen Umfange an, so braucht der Vers darum nicht vor- 
franzosisch zu sein.” 

108 Among the seventy-four intended half-Alexandrines of the Disputa del 
Alma y el Cuerpo (publ. in Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 1900, 
and in Ford, Old Spanish Readings, 1906, pp. 21-22), a composition hardly much 
later than the Poem of the Cid, there are fifteen octosyllables and four nine- 
syllables, three of the full lines (8, 12, 28) being regular romance-verses instead 
of Alexandrines. 














NOTES ON THE TRAGEDIES OF LUPERCIO LEONARDO 
DE ARGENSOLA 


HE tragedies of Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, together with 
those of Juan de la Cueva, Virués, Artieda and El Trato de 
Argel and La Numancia of Cervantes, represent a transitional stage 
in which the Spanish drama has freed itself from conscious imita- 
tion of classical tragedy as represented in the plays of Gerénimo 
Bermtdez, and has not yet earned the right to be called a national 
drama. Obedient to the literary currents of the time, these poets 
violated some or all of the precepts attributed to Aristotle and 
Horace, yet in their choice of subject or method of treatment re- 
mained under the, influence of Seneca. The dramas produced in 
Spain between 1579 and 1585 have received scant consideration 
and still less appreciation from the critics, who have too frequently 
forgotten that melodrama with scenes of bloodshed was a natural 
inheritance from Seneca and that these plays were composed solely 
for the sake of the long disquisitions on moral subjects, against 
which so many objections are made." 

Until the year 1772, Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola was 
known only as a scholar, historian and poet of considerable ability, 
whose works had been posthumously published with those of his 
brother Bartolomé at Saragossa in 1634. He was known only as a 
dramatist by a flattering reference of Cervantes* to his three plays, 
Isabela, Alejandra and Filis, which were not included in the Sara- 
gossa edition, and were believed to be lost. Considerable disap- 
pointment was felt by the critics of the time when Sedano pub- 
lished Isabela and Alejandra in his Parnaso Espaiiol,® since these 
plays seemed in no way worthy of the high praise bestowed upon 
them by Cervantes. This estimate has been confirmed by most of 


1See Prof. J. M. Manly’s introduction to Prof. F. J. Miller’s translation of 
the Tragedies of Seneca, Chicago, 1907, in which he explains the meaning of 
the early English imitations of Seneca. 

2 Don Quixote, Part I, chap. 48. 

8 Vol. VI. 
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the critics of the Spanish drama, who have forgotten that Jsabela 
and Alejandra should not be compared with the plays of Lope de 
Vega and Tirso de Molina, but with Gorboduc, The Spanish 
Tragedy, Giraldi Cinthio’s Orbecche and the tragedies of Robert 
Garnier, all of which represent approximately the same stage in 
dramatic evolution as the plays of Argensola. 

The date of composition and performance of these plays is not 
certain. Sedano says that they were composed at Madrid about 
the year 1585 and were represented at Madrid and Saragossa.* In 
the preface to the same volume, he says that the plays were com- 
posed by Argensola at the age of twenty, that is in 1585, since he 
accepts 1565 as the date of his birth. These dates were accepted by 
Moratin, Ticknor, Schack and La Barrera. The Count de la Vifiaza, 
editor of the Obras Sueltas® of the Argensola brothers, discovered 
that the real date of Lupercio Leonardo’s birth is 1559, so that if 
these plays were composed when he was twenty, the date of com- 
position would have to be placed earlier. Schaeffer refers to a 
manuscript of Jsabela seen by Barrera dated 1581, which confirms 
an earlier date.® 

Sedano published these plays in three acts, but adds in the Ap- 
pendix :7 


“Se ha seguido el ntmero de los tres Actos en que las dividiéd 
nuestro Autor, y a que dio el titulo de Jornadas, . . . pero afirma- 
tivamente no sabemos si fué éste el numero, y titulo que verdadera- 
mente usd, porque hay sospechas de que las pudo dividir en quatro, 
que solia también ser costumbre en aquel tiempo, . . . porque en 
una de las copias que se han seguido, tenia en la segunda Tragedia 
una jornada el nombre de quarta, y faltaba el de la tercera, cuyo 
niimero se siguid por mas regular, 4 falta de otra comprobacion; 
pero con el defecto de que se hablara en su lugar mas adelante.’”® 


Moratin disregarded or was ignorant of Sedano’s doubts, and 
accepted the division into three acts. He was followed by Ticknor,® 

4 Appendix to vol. VI of Parnaso Espajol, p. xv. 

5 Madrid, 1880, vol. I, p. x. 

6 Geschichte des Spanischen Nationaldramas, Leipzig, 1890, vol. I, p. 73. 

7 Parnaso Espajiol, vol. VI, p. xv. 

8 He alludes in this connection to the short time intervening between the 
order given for the death of Lupercio and the bringing of his mutilated remains 
on the stage in Act II of Alejandra. 

® History of Spanish Literature, New York, 1854, vol. II, p. 33. 
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who not only speaks of them as three act plays, but adds that the 
choruses originally prepared for them were omitted. Jsabela was 
republished by Ochoa in three acts.?° 

The Count de la Vifiaza published these plays in three acts in 
his edition of the Obras Sueltas,' following the text of Sedano, but 
he also used two manuscripts, one originally in the Osuna Library 
and now preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional, containing both plays, 
and another in the library of Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo, containing 
only Isabela. The Osuna manuscript, which is thought to be a copy 
of the original, divides the plays into four acts, and although the 
editor indicates this division in foot-notes, he does not consider the 
question of the form in which they were originally composed. A 
comparison of the text of the Sedano or Vifiaza edition with that 
of the Osuna manuscript shows that the division into four acts of 
the latter is far more logical. 

Fortunately we have more direct evidence that the author di- 
vided the plays into four acts. The Prologue to Alejandra is pro- 
nounced by Tragedia, who speaks of the theories concerning 
tragedy: 

El sabio Estagirita da lecciones 

Cémo me han de adornar los escritores; 

Pero la edad se ha puesto de por medio, 
Rompiendo los preceptos por él puestos, 

Y quiténdome un acto que solia 

Estar en cinco siempre dividida: 

Me han quitado también aquellos coros 

Que andaban de por medio entre mis scenas. 


The author here implies that he had composed his plays in four acts 
instead of five, and that the dramatists of the time had suppressed 
the choral odes which had formerly been used to fill in the intervals 
between the acts. It is evident that Ticknor applied to these plays 
alone a statement which referred to most Spanish tragedies of that 
period. 

There is no doubt that these plays were originally written to be 


10 Tesoro del Teatro espaiol, vol. I. Paris, 1838. 
11 Obras Sueltas de Lupercio y Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, 2 vols., 
Madrid, 1880. 
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presented at Saragossa. A specific reference to this is made in the 
Prologue to Alejandra, and Isabela not only has Saragossa as its 
scene of action, but frequent references to the immediate environs 
of that city, and numerous appeals to local patriotism are made. 

The prologues to the plays furnish conclusive proof that while 
Argensola was not a strict classicist in his conception of tragedy, 
he had little sympathy with the Spanish popular drama. Fama, in 
the Prologue to Jsabela, praises the audience in this fashion, after 
apologizing for violating the laws of tragedy by appearing in a 
public theatre :1? 


Pues publicando yo, que recitaba 
Salcedo,1* no comedias amorosas, 
Nocturnas asechanzas de mancebos, 
Y libres liviandades de mozuelas, 
Cosas que son acetas en el vulgo; 
Sino que de coturnos adornado, 

En lugar de las burlas, os contaba 
Miserables tragedias y sucesos, 
Desengajios de vicios, cosa fuerte 

Y dura de tragar 4 quien los sigue: 
Vosotros, por no ser amigos de esto, 
Venis a ver los tragicos lamentos, 
Y la fragilidad de vuestra vida: 
Evidente sefial de que sois tales, 
Que discernis lo malo de lo bueno, 
Para lo cual terneis materia luego, 
Si proseguis 4 oirme con sosiego. 

Argensola, following the dictum of Horace, celebrare domestica 
facta, lays the scene of Isabela at Saragossa. The first few lines of 
the play give us a clue as to the historical background. Alboacén, 
the Moorish King of Saragossa, boasts that he does not fear the de- 
struction of his territory, as the King of Huesca had experienced, 
nor does he fear Don Pedro, the proud King of Sobrarbe: 

Pues sabe que 4 la vista de un adarbe 
A su padre Don Sancho le did muerte 
La cautelosa flecha de un Alarbe. 


12 This evidently refers to Horace’s statement in the Ars Poetica, 1. 191: 
Nec Deus intersit. 

18 This probably refers to Mateo de Salcedo. See Dr. H. A. Rennert, The 
Spanish Stage in the time of Lope de Vega, New York, 1909, p. 591. 
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Bastale ver al Rey en su estandarte 
Cuatro cabezas nuestras por trofeo, 
Que cada cual tuvimos por un Marte; etc. 


We read in the chronicles that in the year 1094, Don Sancho, King 
of Aragon, laid siege to Huesca. The Moors asked aid from Al- 
boacén, King of Saragossa, saying that if Huesca fell, Saragossa 
would be left without defence. On learning this, Don Sancho ad- 
vanced upon Huesca with all haste, 


“y andando un dia al derredor del muro, vio un lugar que le 
parecio algo flaco en la cerca, y aparejado para que por alli se le 
diesse el combate: y como alcasse el bracgo derecho para le mostrar 
a los capitanes que con el yuan, fue gran desdicha que le dis- 
pararon una saeta del muro, y diole por la abertura del arnes 
debaxo del sobaco, y passole hasta la teta yzquierda.” 

Knowing that he was mortally wounded, he summoned his 
officers and had his oldest son, Don Pedro, named King. He then 
partook of the sacrament and died, after exacting the promise from 
his sons that they would not leave Huesca until they captured it. 
Don Pedro kept his promise and captured Huesca two years later 
at the battle of Alcoraz. After the battle, the Christians found the 
heads of four Moors who had performed great feats of valour. 
“Por esto tomo el Rey victorioso por armas en un campo de plata 
una cruz colorada, y en cada un quarto una cabega de Moro con una 
venda blanca a las sienes, en sefial de Reyes.” It will be seen that 
the date of the action of the play is between 1096, the battle of 
Alcoraz, and 1104, the year of the death of Don Pedro I of 
Aragon.'* 

Isabela is a romantic tragedy, conceived after the manner of 
the Italian imitations of Seneca rather than based upon a close 
study of the Latin dramatist. Except for the division in four acts 
and the lack of a chorus, its salient characteristics might equally 
apply to almost all of the Italian tragedies of the sixteenth cen- 


14] have quoted from the Libro Segundo de la Corénica de toda Espafia, y 
especialmente del Reyno de Valencia of Doctor Anton Beuter, Valencia, 1604, 
pp. 39 and 42. An earlier Castilian edition was published at Valencia, 1546-1551. 
Practically the same account is given by Zurita in his Anales de la Corona de 
Aragon, vol. I, Zaragoza, 1610, pp. 31-32. 
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tury composed after the Orbecche of Giraldi Cinthio. The unities 
of place and time are observed, but the most important unity of all, 
that of action, is flagrantly disregarded.’® 

Since the play is accessible in a number of editions, I need not 
give an outline of the plot. The central point is the death of Isabela 
and Muley by order of the jealous Alboacén, and the generous at- 
tempt of Isabela to sacrifice herself for her lover. The suggestion 
of Schack’® that the incident was suggested by the episode of 
Olindo and Sofronia in the Gerusalemme Liberata is probably cor- 
rect, although the dénouement here is quite different. The dream 
of Alboacén related in Act I, Scene V of the printed version re- 
sembles the appearance of Aletto to Solimano in Canto IX of the 
Gerusalemme. Even if it be true that La Barrera saw a manuscript 
of Isabela dated 1581, it is possible that Argensola may have received 
a copy of Tasso’s poem in that year. It is certain, however, that 
the poet had also in mind the episode of Nisus and Euryalus, found 
in the ninth book of the Aeneid, for he translates a few lines of this 
in the messenger’s account of the death of Isabela :!* 


Una fuente de sangre despedia, 

Que, por el blanco pecho discurriendo, 
Coral sobre marfiles parecia ; 

Y ya del blanco rostro desistiendo, 
Cual de cortada flor, el color bello, 
Las gracias se mostraban ir huyendo. 
Incliné con dolor el blanco cuello, 

Cual con la grande Iluvia combatida 
La dormidera verde suele hacello. 


Cf. Aeneid, Lib. IX, 433-37: 


Volvitur Euryalus leto, pulchrosque per artus 

It cruor, inque humeros cervix collapsa recumbit ; 
Purpureus veluti cum flos, succisus aratro, 
Languescit moriens; lassove papavera collo 
Demisére caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur. 


15 That unity of time is observed is proven by the lines of Isabela to her 
lover, Act I, Scene II: 


; Ay, Muley, y quién creyera 

Que el dia de nuestras bodas 

El de nuestra muerte fuera! 
16 Historia de la Literatura y del Arte dramdatico en Espana, vol. II, p. 77. 
17 Act III, Scene III of the printed version. 
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The tragedy Alejandra has two well defined actions, the desire 
of a Prince to avenge his father’s death and the insane jealousy of 
a King which finds satisfaction in the death of the Queen, thus com- 
bining the themes of Hamlet and Othello. 


Acoreo, King of Egypt, has put to death Ptolemy, his prede- 
cessor, and the Queen. The young Prince barely escapes with his 
life, and serves the King as cup-bearer under the name of Orodante. 
Two captains, Ostilo and Rémulo, plan a revolt against Acoreo for 
the purpose of placing Orodante on the throne, so that their power 
may be undisputed. They tell Orodante of his identity, and he is 
filled with desire to avenge his father’s death. 

To carry out their plans, it is necessary to rid themselves of 
Lupercio, Acoreo’s devoted captain. In order to discredit him, the 
conspirators declare that Alejandra, the Queen, is in love with him, 
and has attempted to persuade the cup-bearer to poison the King, 
so that she may enjoy her guilty love undisturbed. Only the first 
part of this charge is true. Alejandra is in love with Lupercio, but 
he repels her advances, both because of his feeling of loyalty to the 
King, and also because he loves Sila, Acoreo’s daughter. 

The King is furious when he hears this report and orders the 
death of Lupercio, whose mutilated remains and blood are brought 
before the Queen. Acoreo tells her that he has been troubled by 
dreams of impending evil and bids her wash her hands in the blood 
of the bulls which he has sacrificed. She recognizes the remains of 
the man whom she loves and breaks out in a furious tirade against 
the King. He delights in her grief and orders her death, allowing 
her to choose between the dagger, the rope or poison. After the 
element of physical horror has been prolonged as far as possible, 
she drinks poison. The King enters to enjoy the sight of her suf- 
fering, she bites off her tongue in her agony, spits it at him, and 
dies calling down curses upon him for his cruelty. 

The revolt breaks forth. Acoreo, abandoned by all, sees in a 
vision the ghost of Ptolemy, which predicts his death. He is be- 
sieged in a tower, kills coram populo a number of children and 
hurls their heads at his besiegers. Finally he is assassinated by 
members of his own escort who offer his head to Orodante and are 
executed as traitors. Sila, Acoreo’s daughter, appears at the top 
of a tower, Orodante declares to her his love, she invites him to 
mount, he obeys and is stabbed by her. She then commits suicide 
by leaping from the tower. Tragedy closes the play with an ex- 
planation of the moral issues involved, and an invitation for ap- 
plause. 
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I have searched the gruesome annals of the reigns of the Egyp- 
tian Ptolemies without finding any mention of events similar to 
those described here. It is certain, however, that Argensola was 
acquainted with Lodovico Dolce’s tragedy, Marianna, and bor- 
rowed from it the idea of the jealousy of Acoreo and his bloody 
revenge upon the queen and an innocent courtier. Dolce, a prolific 
writer on many subjects, is best known as a dramatist who fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Giraldi Cinthio. He published versions 
of Euripides’s Hecuba and Seneca’s Thyestes in 1543, and a col- 
lection of tragedies in 1560, which included, besides the above 
mentioned, Giocasta’® (from Euripides), Medea (from Euripides), 
Ifigenia (from Euripides), and Didone, an original work. Mari- 
anna appeared in 1565 and Le Troiane (from Seneca), in 1566. 
The source of Marianna, the most important of Dolce’s tragedies, 
is the account of Herod’s jealous love for Mariamne, a favorite 
story for dramatists, related in Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews.'® 
In Marianna, jealousy appeared for the first time as the dominant 
theme.° 

The argument of Marianna is briefly as follows: 


Herod is passionately in love with his queen Marianna, but 
when his sister, Solome, tells him that Marianna had tempted the 
cup-bearer to poison him and that she is too intimate with Soemo, 
his trusted counsellor, the King’s furious jealousy is aroused, and 
his suspicions are not quieted when the cup-bearer confesses that he 
has given false testimony. Before leaving for Egypt, the King had 
exacted a promise from Soemo that he would put Marianna, and 
her mother, Alessandra, to death in case he perished on the expe- 
dition. When he learns that Soemo had disclosed this secret to the 
Queen, he immediately orders his execution. The mutilated re- 
mains of Soemo are brought to Herod by a messenger. The King 

18Tt will be remembered that Dolce’s Giocasta was translated into English 
by George Gascoigne and F. Kinwelmersh and performed at Grays Inn in 1566. 
See ed. with Italian original by Prof. J. W. Cunliffe, Belles-Lettres Series, 1906. 

19 Landau, Die Dramen von Herodes und Mariamne, in Zeitschr. fiir ver- 
gleich. Litteraturgesch., N. F., VIII. Landau mentions three Spanish plays 
dealing with this story, Calderén de la Barca’s El Tetrarca de Jerusalen 6 el 
mayor monstruo los celos; Tirso de Molina’s La vida de Herodes and Cristdébal 
Lozano’s Herodes Ascalonita y la hermosa Mariana. This story has frequently 
been treated by English dramatists from Lady Elizabeth Carew’s Tragedy of 
Mariam the Fair Queen of Jewry of 1613 to Stephen Phillips’ Herod. 

20 Landau, op. cit., p. 184. 
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gloats over the death of his supposed rival, displays the severed 
members to the Queen, and commands that she must die with her 
mother and her two sons. After this order has been carried out, 
the King repents bitterly of his hasty action. 

In adapting the Italian play to his own purposes, Argensola 
made a number of important changes. Marianna is entirely inno- 
cent of infidelity, Alejandra is unfaithful, at least in thought. The 
cup-bearer who is merely an instrument in the conspiracy in Dolce’s 
tragedy becomes a prominent character in Alejandra, as claimant 
to the throne. The play, Marianna, ends with the repentance of 
Herod for the execution of Soemo, Marianna, Alessandra and his 
two sons. In Alejandra, the death of Acoreo at the hands of the 
conspirators furnishes the dénouement. The sub-plot of the love 
of Lupercio and Orodante for Sila, as well as the conspiracy of 
Ostilo and Rémulo, seem to be entirely of Argensola’s invention. 

In both plays, the Prologue is pronounced by Tragedy. In 
Alejandra she appears thus announcing her identity: 


Estas tocas sangrientas y corona, 

Y la lucida espada de dos cortes, 

Qs descubre mi nombre, que es Tragedia, 
Nacida de desgracias de los Principes. 


This was probably suggested by the beginning of the Prologue to 
Marianna :*4 

Io, qual vedete a questi oscuri panni, 

A questo scettro, a questa ignuda spada, 

Et a questa corona, son colei, 

Che Tragedia nomar gli antichi Greci. 

Né l’origine mia scende dal Cielo; 

Ch’io gia nacqui tra voi, non tra privati, 

Ma tra Principi, Regi, e Imperatori. 

The first act of Alejandra containing an account of the plot to 
discredit Lupercio and to place Orodante on the throne, the over- 
tures made to Lupercio by Alejandra and repulsed by him and the 
scene between Lupercio and Sila are entirely independent of Dolce’s 
tragedy. In both plays, however, we learn that an attempt is to be 
made to ruin a faithful servant (Lupercio-Soemo) by a false accu- 


217 have used the edition of Marianna published in vol. V of the Teatro 
Italiano Antico, Milano, 1809. 
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sation, and the Queen (Alejandra-Marianna) is unjustly charged 
with planning to poison the King. 

The first scene of the second Act of Alejandra, containing a 
description of the fears of Sila for the safety of Lupercio, is inde- 
pendent of Marianna. Acoreo is then told by Ostilo and Rémulo 
of the treachery of Lupercio and that the Queen is not only un- 
faithful, but plans to poison him. This corresponds to the first 
scene of the second Act of Marianna, in which Solome, Herod’s 
sister, whispers false accusations against the Queen. The cup- 
bearer is then introduced to tell his story. In both plays he swears 
that the Queen has tried to bribe him to poison the King. Only in 
Marianna, however, does he later declare that the charge is false. 
In Marianna, it is the Eunuch who declares to Herod that Soemo 
has proven himself a traitor; in Alejandra, it is Ostilo who brings 
a false accusation against Lupercio of plotting against Acoreo. In 
Alejandra, Lupercio is disarmed, brought before the King and 
sentenced to death. 

In the third Act of Alejandra** a messenger enters, expressing 
his horror at the execution of the faithful Lupercio. This account 
resembles somewhat the first scene of the fourth Act of Marianna, 
and also recalls the opening of the fourth Act of Seneca’s Thyestes. 
The messenger carries with him the mutilated members of the vic- 
tim (Lupercio-Soemo). The following scenes of the third Act of 
Alejandra follow Marianna closely. , Acoreo enters and asks: 


¢Muri6 ya el alevoso fementido? 
¢Cumplidse mi precepto y mandamiento? 


Compare Marianna, Act IV, Scene II: 
E la sentenza mia stata eseguita? 


E, si come ordinai, seguito il fine 
Del traditor e iniquo di Soemo? 


On receiving an affirmative reply, Acoreo bids him describe the 
death of Lupercio. The messenger answers that the condemned 
man was taken in chains to a square where a great multitude of 
people had assembled, surprised at seeing bound the captain who 

22T have used the division into four acts of the Osuna manuscript as indi- 


cated in the foot-notes to the edition of the Count de la Vifiaza, Obras Sueltas, 
vol. i. 
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had won so many glorious victories. One of the officers then ad- 
dressed the crowd: 


Egipcios, vuestro Rey muy alto manda 

Que por traidor rebelde este hombre muera, 
Porque él y alguna gente de su banda 
Formaban rebelién y guerra inicua 

Con una injusta y barbara demanda. 
También otro delito se le aplica, 

Mayor que no los otros cometidos ; 

Mas, por honra del Rey, no se publica. 


Compare Marianna, Act IV, Scene II: 


Disse gridando un pubblico Trombetta: 
Popolo, il nostro Re, si come giusto, 
Ha condannato questo ingrato a morte, 
Mosso da due ragion, ciascuna grave. 
L’una d’aver scoverto a la Reina 

Un suo segreto grande et importante, 
E laltra per onor del Re si tace. 


Lupercio, turning to the people, affirms his innocence: 


Ya sabes, pueblo amado, yo quién era, 
Aunque el Rey riguroso se ha olvidado 
Y manda que sin culpa ahora muera. 


Compare Marianna: 


>. 
Io chiamo, popol buon, fedele e giusto, 
In testimon del vero il Re superno, 
Come non mi condanna a questa morte 
Delitto alcun, ch’io commettessi mai. 


When the moment of death arrives, he places one hand after 
another on the block, both of which are struck off (this is not found 
in Marianna), and then kneels for his execution. A comparison of 
these passages in Alejandra and Marianna shows that Argensola 
increased instead of attenuating the element of physical horror: 


El cuchillo de presto el filo agudo 
Seg6 las tristes venas y garganta; 
Pero no de una vez cortallo pudo. 
Un grito lamentable se levanta: 
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Turbabase el sangriento carnicero, 

Y asi estuvo el cuitado en pena tanta. 
Dos golpes volvié a dar, y del postrero 
La cabeza salté del varon fuerte, 

Y dos veces grit6: Sin culpa muero. 


The account of the analogous scene in Marianna is far less brutal: 


Poi che questo ebbe detto, incontanente 
Con franco e saldo cuore inchino ’1 collo, 
Aspettando il maggior di tutti i mali. 
Allora il manigoldo a un colpo solo 

La testa gli parti ratto dal busto; 

Che tre volte gridd: moro innocente. 


In both plays, the messenger displays the bloody remains of the 
victim, and the King summons the Queen. In Alejandra, Acoreo 
tells the Queen that he has been troubled by portents and bids her 
wash in the blood of the bulls which he has sacrificed to appease 
the gods. This is probably a reference to the ceremony of the 
taurobolium, with which Argensola had doubtless become familiar 
by his reading of the Latin classics. In Marianna, Herod tells the 
Queen that he has brought her the object which she prizes most 
highly. In both plays, she is obliged to uncover the mutilated mem- 
bers of the victim while the King gloats over her anguish. The 
following passage of Alejandra is translated almost literally from 
Marianna. 


Acoreo. Como, Alejandra, no miras 
Este noble corazén, 
Do se forjé la traicién, 
Cubierto de mil mentiras? 
Y pues el tuyo, cruel, 
Te volvid conmigo dura, 
Miralo, que por ventura 
Esta tu retrato en él. 
Esos son aquellos brazos, 
Por los cuales me aborreces, 
Que cifieron tantas veces 
Tu cuello con torpes lazos. 
Estos son contra mi honra 
Aquellos brazos valientes, 
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Y éstos los pies diligentes 
En procurar mi deshonra. 
Mira también la cabeza, 
La boca, los claros ojos: 
Huelga con tales despojos ; 
Miralos pieza por pieza, 
Que por quererlos ti tanto 
Los he mandado guardar. 


Compare with Marianna, Act IV, Scene III: 


Tu, Nunzio, or ben solleva alta la testa: 
Volgi qui, Marianna, e fisa gli occhi. 
Questo é quel volto, che gia tanto grato 
Fu, moglie iniqua, al tuo sfrenato ardore. 
Solleva in alto ancora ambe le mani. 
Queste le mani son che molte volte 

T’han cinto il collo in vituperio nostro. 
Prendi anco in mano e le dimostra il core. 
Questo é nel fin quel cuor, Donna impudica, 
Appo’l qual ebbe’l tuo si caro albergo. 

Or godi lieta le reliquie morte 

Di quel fellon, che si ti piacque vivo. 
Vedi s’io potea far, ingrata Donna, 
A’merti tuoi pitt convenevol dono. 

Alejandra calls for death as a relief for her suffering and Acoreo 
gives orders that she be allowed to choose between the dagger, the 
rope or poison. This is suggested by two lines in Marianna, in 
which Herod says to the unhappy Queen: 


Ti concedo, ch’elegga, qual maniera 
Di morte a te parra, che sia men grave. 


Here the similarity between the two plays ends. In Alejandra, 
the Queen debates with herself as to which means she will choose 
for death, drinks poison and dies, while the King diverts himself 
with the sight of her agony. Ptolemy then appears in a vision to 
Acoreo, predicting that dire revenge will overtake him. Marianna 
is also put to death, but the circumstances in no way resemble those 
described in Argensola’s play. The fourth Act of Alejandra is quite 
independent of Dolce’s tragedy. Acoreo is assassinated by members 
of his own escort. Orodante sees Sila on a tower and pleads his love. 
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She is horrified at the idea of marriage in the midst of such car- 
nage, recalling Seneca’s Troades, 890-903. When he accepts her 
invitation to mount, she stabs him and throws herself from the 
tower. 

The indebtedness of Spanish to Italian literature of the six- 
teenth century has been frequently pointed out in fiction, lyric and 
epic poetry, and comedy. A comparison of Argensola’s Alejandra 
with Dolce’s Marianna shows that at least one of the most im- 
portant Spanish tragedies of that period derives its principal scenes 
from an Italian play. 


J. P. WickERsHAM CRAWFORD. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE YOUNG KING, HENRY PLANTAGENET (1155-1183), 
IN PROVENCAL AND ITALIAN LITERATURE 


(Continued from Vol. iv, p. 26) 


II 


THE AcTUAL PROVENGAL TREATMENT OF THE YOUNG KING 


HE testimony of the razos concerning the great influence’ of Ber- 
tran de Born on the Young King is largely vitiated by the num- 

ber of historical errors contained in these legendary biographies, as 
well as by the fact that they afford no definite information about 
the Young King which could not have been derived from a scanning 
of the poetry itself. Despite the supposedly close alliance between 
Bertran de Born? and the Young King, the Provengal biographers 
actually evince more knowledge of Richard than of his brother.* 
When we come to consider the references to the Young King by 
Provengal poets other than Bertran de Born, we shall find them uni- 
formly vague and inaccurate. That Henry and Richard had little 
in common is too well known to need extended argument here.* 
While Richard was accused® of the most odious crimes, the Young 


1 A. Stimming, Bertran von Born (1892), p.4. Suchier und Birch-Hirschfeld, 
Geschichte der franzésischen Litteratur (1900), p. 78. Suchier also greatly ex- 
aggerates the relations of the Plantagenet family in general and the troubadours 
(pp. 60 and 176). 

2 We need then scarcely share the surprise expressed by Chabaneau (Biog- 
raphies des Troubadours) that the razos which concern the two celebrated 
planhs in commemoration of the Young King should be very scant. There is no 
razo at all for the most famous of Bertran’s poems, “ Si tuit li dol elh plor e’lh 
marrimen” (A. Stimming, op. cit., p. 72). As for “Mon chan fenisc ab dol et 
ab mal traire” (A. Stimming, op. cit., p. 70), the razo contains nothing more than 
a bald outline of the poem. 

3A. Stimming, op. cit., 85, 86. 

#Miss K. Norgate, England under the Angevin Kings, 1887, ii, p. 221. See 
also Monumenta Germaniae Historica (Gisleberti Chronicon Hanoniensis), xxi, 
pp. 513 and 536. Gervasius of Canterbury asserts that of the Aquitanian barons 
who rallied under the Young King, some came for hatred of his father, some to 
annihilate Richard his brother. One of the few to give instances of Richard’s 
liberality is Roger of Wendover, Rolls Series, i, 172, etc. 

5 The chronicle formerly attributed to Benedict of Peterborough, ed. Stubbs, 
i, 292. 
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King was celebrated far and wide for his liberality and other chiv- 
alrous qualities. Distinguished knights not only from his own land, 
but from all over Europe, flocked to his standard, and received gen- 
erous gifts of horses, arms, money, lands and revenues.® His ex- 
ample was so illustrious that it was copied by others during his 
lifetime, notably by the Count of Flanders. Nevertheless, not only 
is there no Provengal poet other than Bertram de Born who mani- 
fests any real acquaintance with the Young King, but there is actu- 
ally repeated confusion of the characteristics of Henry, Richard, 
and their illegitimate brother Geoffrey. 

The following extract is taken from Gaucelm Faidit,’? who fails 
to distinguish between Geoffrey and Henry: 


“Tug ... degran saber cum fos de pretz amaire 
e qual foron vostre dui valen fraire, 
lo joves reis el cortes coms Jaufres; 
e qui en loc remanra de vos tres, 
ben deu aver fin cor e ferm cossir 
de totz bos aips enansar e grandir.” 


Similarly Raimon Vidal de Beziers lumps together Henry, Richard 
and Geoffrey :° 


“E sos filhs tres que noi oblit: 
Henric ni’n Richard ni’n Jaufre, 
car e1 lor ac dos tans de be 
c’om non poiria d’un an dir.” 


Again he writes: 


“cc 


. en Englaterra ’n Enricx ... 
e mais de sos filhs atressi, 
n’Enrics e’n Richartz e’n Jofres.” 


Guiraut de Calanson gives the greatest apparent evidence of all 
the troubadours, Bertran de Born excepted, of a real knowledge 
about the Young King. In a beautiful lament about the young 
prince D. Fernando,® he introduces a comparison of his virtues with 
those of Henry, Richard and Geoffrey: 


6 Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, ed. P. Meyer, vv. 2636 ff. 

7 Cited by A. Stimming, op. cit., 1879 ed., p. 40, from Gaucelm Faidit, 22, 49 ff. 

8 Cited by A. Stimming, ibid., from Bartsch, Denkmiler der provenzalischen 
Litteratur, 152, 15 ff., and 168, 1 ff. 

® Mila y Fontanals, De los Trovadores en Espaia, p. 123. 
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“ Belh senher dieus, quo pot esser sufritz 
Tan estranh dols cum es del jov’ enfan, 
Del filh del rey de Castella prezan, 
Don anc nulhs homs jorn no s parti marritz, 
Ni ses cosselh ni dezacosselhatz ; 
Qu’en lui era tot lo pretz restauratz 
Del rey Artus qu’om sol dir e retraire, 
On trobavan cosselh tug bezonhos ; 
Ar es mortz selh que degr’ esser guizaire, 
Lo mielhs del mon, de totz los joves bos. 


Ben degra esser Ferran capdels e guitz, 
S’a dieus plagues que est mon ames tan 
Lo belh e’l bo a tot fag benestan, 

Lo larc e’l franc, lo valen e’l grazitz, 
Don cuiavon qu’en elh fos esmendatz 
Lo jove reys, e’N Richartz lo prezatz, 
E’l coms Jaufres, tug li trey valen fraire 
Cui semblava de cors e de faissos, etc.” * 


Observe that the poets’ assertion concerning the physical resem- 
blance of D. Fernando to the Young King, which might seem at 
first glance to indicate a close acquaintance with the Plantagenet 
household, is really proof to the contrary, for the lamented Infante 
also resembled Richard and Geoffrey! Henry and Richard were 
brothers of Leonor, the mother of the Infante. The statement of 
Guiraut de Calanson is clearly nothing more than the conventional 
flattery of a court poet, who would naturally make the Infante 
resemble the other distinguished members of his family. 

Pierre du Vilar likewise draws no distinction between Henry, 
Richard and Geoffrey : 


“E si’l play bella messios, 
Gen prometre, largamen dar, 
Semblera de linhatge car 
Don foro ‘Is fraires valoros 
N’Anricx e’N Richartz e’N Jofres... 7" 


There is also a long poem by Peire Vidal where the poet, with 
all his ample opportunity, fails to differentiate between the Young 
King and his brothers Richard and Geoffrey : 


10 Raynouard, Choix de Poésies des Troubadours, iv, pp. 65, 66. 
11 Raynouard, op. cit., p. 188. 
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“Vers dieus, que per nos fon penatz... 
Volc qu’en Alamanha vengues 
Us emperaire Fredericx, 
Et Englaterra ’N Enricx ... 
wn Enricx, EN Richartz, EN Jofres, etc.” 


Bertran de Born, it is true, evinces a knowledge of the political 
situation in his province.’* Were it not for the fact that his name 
is never mentioned by any chronicler in connection with English 
affairs, and that he is not even named by William Marshal among 
the knights of the Young King;?* one might be led to accept for fact 
his claims to ascendancy over the Plantagenet family. 

However, the passages of his poems which won the widest celeb- 
rity in France contain nothing beyond the vaguest generalities about 
the Young King.?® In the statement of the extent of the Young 
King’s reputation, the details given, instead of being for the purpose 
of precision, are intended to make the assertion more sweeping.'® 

We may be duly impressed by the comparison of the Young 
King with Roland :1* 


“Des lo temps Rotlan 
Ni de lai denan 
No vi hom tan pro 
Ni tan guerreian, etc.” 


Such unstinted praise may lead those who are not suspicious 
through experience of too general a recommendation to believe that 
there must be a vast body of undiscovered Provengal matter relating 
to the Young King and supplying the lacunae which we deplore. 
Unfortunately for this view, a Provencal manuscript has recently 
been discovered'* which contains two poems, one of which is a planh 
by Bertran de Born, not about the beloved Young King, whose death 
extinguished the voice of the troubadour, but about Geoffrey. It 

12 Raynouard, op. cit., v, Pp. 347. 

13 Cf, poem, “Ieu chan que'l reis m’en a pregat,” etc. A Stimming, op. cit., 
1892 ed., p. 68. 

14 [Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, ed. P. Meyer, iii, xxxiv, note 1. 

15 Stimming, op. cit., pp. 70 and 72. 

16 Stimming, op. cit., p. 72, vv. 60-70. 

17 Stimming, op. cit., p. 71. 


18 Studj di filologia romanza, viii, pp. 428, 4290 (G. Bertoni: Rime Provenzali 
Inedite). 
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employs the same terms of praise, the same “ glittering generalities,” 
as the celebrated laments over the death of the Young King. There 
is even the comparison with Roland over again, but not a single 
reference to the other “ Roland” who had died so lamentably three 
years before! 

Such was the vague halo which hung for a very short time over 
the head of Henry Plantagenet, son of Henry II. of England, in the 
South of France. His reputation for courtesy and liberality crossed 
the Alps, and he was celebrated in the dialects of Florence and of 
Arezzo by men who, having no real information regarding his char- 
acter from any Provengal source, attached to his name anecdotes 
current in their own land. Although ignorant of practically every- 
thing else regarding their hero, it is notable that they always pre- 
served his name. Indeed, oral tradition here proved far more 
exact than manuscripts. It was due to the blunder of commenta- 
tors that Dante’s “ Re Giovan ’i”’ in the line 


“Che diedi al re giovan ’i mai conforti,”*® 


was finally altered to “ Re Giovanni” in Italy. 


Tue “ YounG Kinc” or DANTE 

Dante mentions the Young King in one place (/nferno, xxviii, 
vv. 118-142). For line 135, the manuscripts, in the proportion of 
ten to one, read “Giovanni” or “Giovani” instead of “ giovane.” 
Of course there can be no reasonable doubt that the person intended 
was our “re giovane,” but it has frequently been argued that Dante 
probably made the same mistake as his contemporaries, and wrote 
“John” instead of “Henry.” On this ground, and for metrical 
reasons, the reading “Giovanni” is retained by Scartazzini. 

The reading “ re giovane”’ has had so many successful defenders, 
that there would seem to be no excuse for re-opening the old con- 
troversy, except that it concerns very closely the matter relating to 
the Young King. The objections to the reading on metrical grounds”°® 
have been ably refuted, and Dante’s familiarity with Provengal 
texts?! amply set forth. Yet it seems to me that the champions of 


19 Inferno, xxviii, 135. 

20 G. A. Scartazzini, La Divina Commedia, 1906. 

21E. Moore, Contributions to the Textual Criticism of the Divine Comedy, 
344-351, etc —W. W. Vernon, Readings on the Inferno, ii, 475 ff—J. D. M. Ford, 
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the reading “re giovane” have generally played into the hands of 
Scartazzini, Witte, Tommaseo, and other defenders of “re Gio- 
vanni” by trying to uphold Dante’s knowledge of English history.?? 
Furthermore, while erring from excessive zeal in this direction, 
they have tended toward an improper inference from the retention 
of the reading “re giovane” by the novellieri.?* 

There is surely no reason to believe that Dante knew more about 
English history than the leading historian of the period, Giovanni 
Villani, who wrote “Giovanni” for “ giovane,” and made Henry I. 
the murderer of Becket. Indeed, Dante mentions English sover- 
eigns in only four passages.2* If we except the bare reference to 
the Young King and his father, we may observe that of the remain- 
ing characters, two were contemporaries of Dante in his prime; 
one was murdered horribly, and received the most detailed consid- 
eration of Villani; while a fourth is described in a manner contrary 
to history, and was a man who, regarding his Parliament merely as 
a doubtful expedient for raising revenues, devoted the best of his 
cowardly soul and pliant will to the affairs of Italy.** 

With the exception of Henry II. and the Young King, none of 


in Annales du Midi, x, 495-408.—M. Scherillo, in Nuova Antologia, Aug. 1 (pp. 
452-478), Aug. 16 (pp. 651-665), and Sept. 1 (pp. 82-97), 1807.—These critics 
easily dispose of such contentions as that of A. J. Butler, who, in his translation 
of the Divine Comedy (1892), argues that it has never been shown that Dante 
was familiar with the poetry of Bertran de Born at the time that he wrote 
Canto xxviii of the Inferno. 

22 E. Moore, op. cit—P. Toynbee, in Academy, April 21, 1888 (p. 274). Cf. 
M. Scherillo, op. cit. (Aug. 1), p. 456, etc. 

231t is difficult to find any very definite statement pro or con on this point, 
but various attempts have been made to show that Dante at least had traditions 
in common with the novellieri. (Cf. especially D’Ancona, Del Novellino e delle 
sue Fonti,in Critica e storia letteraria, pp. 231, 293-204.) Arturo Farinelli (Dante 
e la Francia, i, 29-32) allows one to infer that Dante drew from the Italian 
legends about the Young King. Cf. P. Toynbee, Romania, xxvi, 453-460: Dante’s 
Seven Examples of Munificence in the Convito, where the writer is hard put to 
it to explain why Dante celebrated the generosity of Bertran de Born, without 
even mentioning the Young King of the novellieri (see also M. Scherillo, op. cit., 
Pp. 474). 

For the reading “re giovane” in the Conti di antichi cavalieri, cf. Zeitschrift 
fiir romanische Philologie, XXXVII, 506 ff., especially p. 605. Cf., however, 
the remarks at the foot of p. 631 and at the top of p. 632. 

24 The four passages in Dante’s works are: /nf. xii, 119, 120 (Henry of Corn- 
wall) ; Purg. vii, 130 (Henry III. and Edward I.) ; Par. xix, 122 (Edward I. and 
Edward II.), as well as Inf. xxviii, 135 (Henry II. and the Young King). 
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the rulers mentioned by Dante antedates the thirteenth century. 
Dante never alludes to Alfred, the Conqueror, the Lion-Hearted, 
or even to Becket himself.?* 

The passage at the close of Inferno XXVIII. is chiefly about 
Bertran de Born, and only incidentally about the Young King. 
Dante mentions the Young King in this place only. We find him 
repeatedly referring to Bertran de Born?® on the other hand, who, 
as has been observed, could not have come to his knowledge through 


any chronicler. Obviously, therefore, Dante’s source was purely 
literary. 


However, to deny Dante’s familiarity with the historical Young 
King is not to plead against the reading “re giovane.” It has been 
remarked that for the Provengal poets other than Bertran de Born 
the Young King had no historical significance, and had become 
merely a poetical tradition. Nevertheless, with all their ignorance, 
the name is given invariably in its correct form. Guiraut de Calan- 
son writes “lo jove reys.”” Gaucelm Faidit writes “lo joves reis.” 
Others call him “Henry.” This Raimon Vidal de Beziers writes: 
“ Henric ni’n Richard ni’n Jaufre.” Peire du Vilar writes: “ N’An- 
ricx e’n Richartz e’n Jofres.” Peire Vidal has clearly the same 
intention as the others, when he refers in the conventional terms to 
Henry and to his three sons. 


25 While it seems clear that Dante did not draw his information about the 
Young King from historical writers, it is remarkable that the famous comparison 
of Henry II. and the Young King to David and Absalom was frequently made 
by English chroniclers. William of Newburgh (Rolls Series, i, 233) .writes of 
the Young King: “ For he had stained his youth with an inexpiable blemish, that 
is to say, with the likeness of guilty Absalom, as has been set forth above.” The 
earlier passage referred to by William is in Chapter xxvii, in the sentence: “ For 
he was so led on and.encouraged by the violent exhortations of the French, that 
he was not deterred by the example of guilty Absalom from violating the law 
of nature.”—Walter Map, who knew the Young King personally, uses the same 
comparison regarding him in his De Nugis Curialium: “One can compare him 
to Absalom, if indeed he was not a greater criminal ; Absalom had one Achitophel, 
he had many .. .” (Distinc., iv, 1)—So far as I am aware, Walter Map is the 
only historical writer who brings Achitophel into the comparison, but even in the 
De Nugis Curialium it is not Dante’s one Achitophel, but many such, who are 
spoken of.—There is another reference to David and Absalom in Evans’s Old 
English Ballads, i, p. 63, taken from Speed’s History, p. 468: “. . . which being 
related to the father, hee fell upon the earth, weeping bitterly, and like another 
David for his Absalom, mourned very much.” 

26 Convito, 1v, ii; De Vulgari Eloquentia, u, ii, 6 (ed. P. Rajna, p. 121). 
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In the French, the title of the “ Young King” is frequently met 
with, and always given correctly. The Bible of Guiot de Provins 
has “ jones reis.” The poem appended to Wace’s Roman de Brut** 
alludes repeatedly to the “jouenes roi.” In the Fragments d’une 
Vie de Thomas de Cantorbéry,?* there is one passage which reads 
“le jofne roi,” and another having the forms “ jcfne roi” and “li 
jouve rois Henris.” The life of St. Thomas 4 Becket by Garnier de 
Pont Sainte-Maxence uses the phrase “ juefne Rei’ on numerous 
occasions, while in the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal we find 
constant allusion to the “giembles rois.” .Henry’s other title in 
France is “ Henri au-Court-Mantel,” found in the Récits d’un Ménes- 
trel de Reims, the Chronique de Pierre Cochon, the Chronique de 
Flandres,”® the chronicle of Philippe Mousket, as well as in the Fr. 
MSS. 9222 and 5003 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. Yet 
never under any circumstances is he confused with the despicable 
Jean sans terre. Indeed, Jean de Brienne*®® who also acquired the 
title Jean sans terre, was never confused with the “ John Lackland” 
of England. 

Consequently it is evident that whether the title of the Young 
King came into Italy from the North or the South of France, the 
two sources would give the same result in Italian. In all cases, both 
in the Fanfani edition and in that of Pasquale Papa,*! we find that 
the author of the Conti di antichi cavalieri adheres to the form “ re 
giovene,” though the Provengal scholarship of the novelist was in- 
comparably inferior to that of Dante. The novelist does not even 
know the name of the Young King’s father, calling him respectfully 
“el padre.” 

In the Cento Novelle Antiche the form Re Giovano is clearly 
established, being used by contrast with “ Re Vecchio.” 

Let us now pass to a change in the form “re giovene,” or “ Re 
Giovano.” As time went on, a Christian name was invented for 
the “Young King,” whose title remains unexplained even in the 


27 Ed. Leroux de Lincy. 

28 Ed. P. Meyer, 1885. Cf. also P. Toynbee, Dante Studies and Researches, 
144, 253-255) (reproduced from the Academy, April 21, 1888, p. 274). 

29 Ed. Sauvage, 1562. 

80 Récits d’un Ménestrel de Reims, ed. N. de Wailly, pp. 71-80. 

81 Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, iii, 192 ff. 
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poetry of Bertran de Born.*? As Provencal traditions became weak- 
ened in Italy, “ Giovane” and “ Giovano” became “ Giovanni.” 

At first, both names were used. In Tale cxlviii** of the Novellino 
the expression “il Giovano Re d’Inghilterra” is used three times, 
“il nobile Re Giovanni d’Inghilterra.” Dante 
commentators show this tendency fairly early. For instance, the 
Ottimo Commento (1333) speaks of “il Giovane re,” but in another 
place says Bertran de Born gave his support to “ King John, son of 
King Richard.” Other commentators falling into the same error 
are Benvenuto da Imola (1379), who translates “Giovane” by 
“ Juvenis,” which he regards as a strange sort of proper name, used 
singly sometimes, and always begun with a capital letter; Landino 
(1480), who has “ Giovane” and “ Giovani” : “‘ Giovani el cui sopra 
nome fu Giovane figliuolo Darrigho dinghilterra,” and writes “ Gio- 
vanni” in two places; and Vellutello (1544). 

Even Dante’s own son (before 1333) is among the first to aban- 
don the troublesome reading of “ giovane” and adhere to “Gio- 
vanni.” Graziolo de’ Bambaglioli, the Falso Boccaccio (1375) and 
Postillatore Cassinese all call the Young King “ John.”’** 

The commentators who fell into this error were evidently un- 
aware of Dante’s Provencal sources of information,®* as is shown 
by their conjectures as to Bertran de Born’s nationality. Benvenuto 
da Imola says that Bertran was “de Anglia, vel . . . de Vasconia.” 
Vellutello makes the same assertion, as well as Landino. Jacopo 
della Lana calls Bertran a “ cavaliere del re Riccardo d’Inghiiterra!” 
The Ottimo Commento declares that Bertran “fu prima del con- 
siglio del buon re Riccardo d’Inghilterra.’’** 


but once we have 


82 Bertran de Born calls him “ reis coronatz” (Stimming, ed. of 1892, p. 67). 
This, however, seems a pretty obvious title for a king, and no further explana- 
tion is given. 

33 Biagi ed.; in Borghini ed., no. xxv. 

84E. Moore, op. cit., p. 349. 

85 For Dante’s familiarity with the Provencal, see P. Toynbee in Romania, op. 
cit. For attempted restorations of Dante’s Provencal text, see Raynouard in Journal 
des Savans, February, 1830: “ Rétablissement de Texte de la Divine Comédie; ” 
Bartsch, in Jahrbuch der deutschen Dante-Gesellschaft, ii, pp. 377-384, and P. 
Rajna, op. cit—Benvenuto da Imola must have got the tale of Bertran’s losing 
his wits for grief over the Young King from an Italian source. (See my article 
in the Romanic Review for January-March, 1913, p. 25.) 

86 Yet it is possible, argues Scartazzini, that Dante fell into the same error 
as these commentators. 
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Likewise the novellieri, reliable at the outset, became contami- 
nated as they fell away from their scanty Provengal tradition. P. 
Meyer calls attention to a late Italian form of certain of the Contt 
di antichi cavalieri, in which the form “ Johans” is used exclusively 
in denoting the Young King.** 

This change occurs, however, only after Provengal tradition in 
Italy had practically died out. 

To summarize the foregoing argument: I believe that Dante 
wrote “re giovane,” but not because of the accuracy of his his- 
torical knowledge. Every other writer evincing the slightest real 
acquaintance with Provencal tradition wrote “re giovane”’ consist- 
ently.** This is the one argument to prove that Dante did likewise, 
but it is sufficient. It is wrongly implied that Dante drew upon the 
Italian novelists for the tradition of Bertran de Born and the Young 
King, for in the Convito Dante gives the troubadour precisely the 
place assigned by the novelists to his royal patron. 


Orin Moore 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


87 Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche, Rome, 1903, iv, 84. 

38 There seems eventually to have been a feeling in Italy that though the 
form “Re Giovanni” was more intelligible, “re giovane” had a certain exotic 
distinction and elegance. Thus Busone da Gubbio gives the “Re Giovane” as 
the ancestor of Edward I. of England. (Libro Secundo, of the Avventuroso 
Ciciliano: the tale of Brundisbergo.) As a matter of fact, the “ Re Giovane” 
left no heir. The “Re Giovanni,” on the other hand, left as his heir Henry III, 
father of Edward I. 
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AN IRISH ANALOGUE OF THE LEGEND OF ROBERT 
THE DEVIL. 


VER since Liebrecht in 1869 first proposed the theory,’ no one 
has seriously questioned that the source of the medieval legend 
of Robert the Devil was a popular tale belonging to the large and 
widely diffused cycle of “der Grindkopf.” Subsequent studies have 
cleared up many obscure points in the development of the story, and 
have added many new variants to the few given by Liebrecht ;? but, 
without a dissenting voice so far as I am aware, scholars have ac- 
cepted the main hypothesis of a folk-lore origin as established.* It 
is the purpose of this article to call attention to some hitherto un- 
noticed evidence, strongly confirmatory of the prevalent opinion, 
but also of a character to throw new light on the diffusion of the 
story throughout medieval Europe. 
The fundamental theme of the group of folk-tales to which Lieb- 
recht gave the name of the “Grindkopf ” cycle* may be stated as 
follows > A man and a woman, very often a king and queen, have 


1 Géttingische Gel. Anzeigen (1869), 976-9; reprinted in Zur Volkskunde 
(1879), 106-7. 

2 The most notable studies of the Robert legend in its relation to popular 
story are those of Karl Breul (Sir Gowther, Oppeln, 1886) and of E. Léseth 
(Robert le Diable: roman d’aventures, Paris, 1903). The subject is treated inci- 
dentally by Emil Benezé (Orendel, Wiihelm von Orense und Robert der Teufel. 
Eine Studie zur deutschen und fransdsischen Sagengeschichte, Halle, 1897) and 
by Friedrich Panzer (Hilde-Gudrun: eine Sagen- und Literargeschichtliche Un- 
tersuchung, Halle, 1901). The most complete list of variants is that of Panzer, 
l. c., 252-4. To these may be added three modern Irish folk-tales translated by 
Dottin, Contes Irlandais (1904), 24-31, 31-30, 222-32. 

8 See the references given by Léseth, Robert le Diable, xxxi. 

4From the title of a story published by Reinhold Kohler, in Jahrb. f. rom. 
u. engl. Liter., VIII (1867), 253-6. Other names applied to the cycle are “ mann- 
lichen aschenputtel” (Breul, /. c., 117), “teigneux” (Léseth, /. c., xxx; cf. 
Romania, V1, 212-6), and “ goldenermarchen” (Panzer, /. c., 251). These names 
obviously apply only to the latter part of the story as analysed above. The 
beginning is sometimes (as by Breul, Sir Gowther, 117) classified by itself as 
forming a separate cycle, that of the “kinderwunsch.” See below, note 9. 

5] have made use here of the analyses given by Breul (/. c., 118-29), Benezé 
(1. c., 11-18), Panzer (1. c., 254), and Léseth (J. c., xxxi-xxxii), as well as of 
the following variants of the tale; Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmarchen, No. 136; 
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been married for a number of years, but to their great grief they 
have no children. One day a stranger appears and promises that 
they shall have a child (or, in some variants, children) provided that 
at the end of a specified period they will give it (or one of them) 
back into his keeping. They agree, and the woman bears a son— 
sometimes two or more. He grows up quickly and becomes a 
marvel of beauty and strength. At the end of the period fixed 
upon, however, he falls into the power of the stranger, who proves 
in some variants to be a demon, in others, a sorcerer, and in still 
others, a wild man of the forest; and is carried off to his captor’s 
abode. One day, through curiosity, he disobeys one of his new 
master’s commands by touching a forbidden object or entering a 
forbidden chamber; immediately his hair turns yellow, and his 
master sends him forth into the world to learn poverty. In some 
tales the episode of the golden hair does not occur; the boy leaves 
the demon’s house against the latter’s will, and usually with super- 
natural aid? After wandering about some time, he takes service as 
a menial in the palace of a king. Here his golden hair, which he 
has attempted in vain to conceal, attracts the notice of the king’s 
daughter, who falls in love with him. From this point the different 
versions of the legend vary considerably. In some, the lad and 
the princess marry at once against the wishes of the king. In 
others, the king arranges a contest in which the person who catches 
an apple thrown by his daughter shall have her as his wife. The 
youth is victorious three times in succession. The third time, how- 
ever, as he rides away, he is wounded by a knight sent in pursuit of 
him by the king; and the spear (or sword) breaks off, leaving the 
point in the wound. By means of this wound he is subsequently 
able to identify himself as the winner of the apple. In still a third 
group of tales, the king’s enemies declare war on him and advance 
in great force against his city. Through the assistance of the 
stranger, his former master, the boy obtains secretly the equipment 
of a warrior, and without telling anyone of his intention, rides forth 


Jahrb. f. rom. u. engl. Liter., VII, 253-56; cf. R. Kohler, Klein. Schriften, I, 
330-334; Cosquin, Contes pop. de Lorraine, I, 133-154; 155-165; II, 89-07; 164- 
67; Laistner, Zeit. f. deutsch. Alterthum, XXXVIII, 113 ff. 

® Cosquin, I, 139, 140, 158, 164; Dottin, Contes Irlandais, 31-32. Cf. Breul, 
Sir Gowther, 120. 

7 Breul, |. c., 124-5. 
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and defeats the invaders. He does this on three successive days, 
and on the third day is wounded in precisely the same manner as in 
the stories describing the contest for the apple. Finally—and this 
trait is in all the variants—he marries the princess and subsequently 
ascends her father’s throne. 

Where or when this story originated we have no sure means of 
determining; and the point is of little importance in the present 
study. We know only that it has left traces in the traditional lore 
of most of the leading peoples of eastern and western Europe, in- 
cluding the Slavs, the Greeks, the Germans, the Italians, the French, 
and the Irish; and that tales containing parts of it have been col- 
lected in such widely-separated lands as India and Africa.* Pos- 
sibly, as Breul supposed,® it was not in the beginning one story, but 
two—a tale of a child born to childless parents through the help of a 
supernatural being having been fused with a tale of the adventures 
of a lad with golden hair at a comparatively late stage in the evolu- 
tiortt of both. However this may be, Breul’s investigations have 
shown that we may be certain of at least one thing: that a popular 
tale not greatly different from the one analysed above was current 
in the oral tradition of western Europe, and particularly of France, 
as early as the twelfth century; and that during the course of that 
century, if not before, it developed into the legend of Robert the 
Devil. 

This evolution involved a rather thorough transformation of the 
traditional narrative. The stranger who appeared to the childless 
couple became the Devil of Christian theology, to whom the wife 
appealed in her despair when all her prayers to God for a child had 
failed. The woman’s promise to restore the child to the stranger 
was retained, as was likewise the description of the lad’s extraordi- 
nary beauty and strength; but there was introduced an account 
of the mother’s terrible sufferings at his birth, and the story of his 
abduction was changed into a simple case of demoniacal possession. 


8 FE. g., Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, No. 10; Steere, Swahili Tales, 381. Cf. 
Romania, VI, 216-8. 

® Sir Gowther, 117. Benezé, on the other hand (Orendel, 13), and after him 
Léseth (Robert le Diable, xxxii, note 4), are of opinion that the two parts of 
the story were originally connected. The question, which is obviously incapable 
of a real solution, has no bearing on the present investigation. 
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The episode of the golden hair, now no longer in point, naturally dis- 
appeared,’® and for it was substituted a narrative of the boy’s fe- 
rocity and deeds of cruelty, especially toward clerics. The whole 
first part of the story, in short, was made over with a view to pictur- 
ing a man completely in the spiritual power of the Devil, and ca- 
pable, therefore, of every kind of sin. From this state only one way 
of escape was open—repentance and absolution; accordingly, the 
boy’s flight from the house of his master was transformed into a 
pilgrimage to Rome and an appeal to the Pope, who sent him for 
penance to a neighboring hermit. With the carrying-out of this 
penance, which involved as one of its provisions total silence on the 
part of the sinner, the legend again fell back on the popular tale, 
and followed it, with a few changes of no significance in the present 
connection, until the end. The end itself was altered: instead of 
marrying the princess, the hero announced his intention of retiring 
from the world and of becoming a hermit."? 

It is obvious that such a remaking of the old folk-tale could be 
the work of none but an ecclesiastic. The part played by the Devil, 
the boy’s sinful youth, the repentance and penance, and finally the 
ascetic ending, all point to a purpose of religious edification. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that one of the earliest of the extant ver- 
sions of the medieval legend should be found in a collection of ex- 
empla, that of Etienne de Bourbon in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. In this version, which the author professes to have heard 
“a duobus fratribus, a fratre, qui hoc se legisse asserebat,” the 
name of the hero is Robert, and his father is described as a “ cer- 
tain count.’’** 

Even before this, however, the story had penetrated into the world 
of laymen. ‘Toward the end of the twelfth century a poet of north- 
ern France recounted the life of Robert in a “roman d’aventure” 

10 Tf, indeed, it were present at all in the version, or versions, of the popular 
tale known to the ecclesiastic who constructed the legend of Robert the Devil. 

11 This ending appears in the four earliest versions of the story. In the 
later versions the hero, as in the folk-tales, marries the princess and ascends her 
father’s throne. See Breul, /. c., 129, and Léseth, I. c., xxix, note 5. For an 
interesting attempt to reconstruct the primitive form of the legend on the basis 
of the earliest existing texts, see Léseth, /. c., xx—xxix. 


12 Anecdotes historiques légendes et apologues ... d’Etienne de Bourbon, 
145-8. On the life of the author cf. ib., ii-xi. 
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of upwards of five thousand lines, entitled Robert le Diable.* 
Much more circumstantial in his account than the writer of the 
version preserved by Etienne de Bourbon, he was also in some 
respects less faithful to what must have been the original form of 
the Robert legend, omitting, for example, the woman’s promise to 
return to the Devil the child she should have by his aid—a trait 
clearly of no significance in the story as he conceived it. Moreover, 
though in this he may have been only following his own immediate 
source,** he took pains to attach the legend to a definite locality; 
Robert was the son of Aubert, a good and valiant Duke of Nor- 
mandy. 

Once introduced into the polite literature of western Europe, the 
legend of Robert the Devil enjoyed an extraordinary vogue in both 
the clerical and lay worlds, a vogue which lasted until well after the 
introduction of printing, and called forth a long series of new ver- 
sions.‘° Nor was this popularity confined to the region in which 
the story had taken form. By the fifteenth century it had pene- 
trated into Germany in the form of a prose tale,*® and into England 
in the form of a metrical romance; by the end of that century, 
thanks to the printing press, into Spain; and in the course of the 
sixteenth, into England again in a new version, and into the Nether- 
lands. 

But the story of our legend in the Middle Ages is not completed 
when we have examined the versions produced on the continent of 
Europe. In a document which, so far as I can ascertain, has not 
hitherto been brought into the discussion of the subject, there is 

13 Ed. Léseth, 1903 (Société des anciens textes francais). For discussion of 
manuscripts, see ibid., i-v; of dialect, xlv-xlvii; of date, xlvii—xlviii. 

14 That such a source existed, and was literary rather than traditional in 
character, appears from such expressions as the following: “Si com jel truis en 


mon traitié” (1. 4550) ; “ Si com jel truis en mon dité” (4765) ; “ Si com Il’estoire 
nous retrait” (5038). 

15 These are enumerated and described by Breul, /. c., 50-67, 70-106, 198-207. 

16 See Karl Borinski, “Eine altere deutsche Bearbeitung von Robert Le 
Diable,” Germania, XXX VII (1892), 44-62. 

17 Sir Gowther. See the edition by Breul, 1886. The sources of Sir Gowther, 
and particularly its relations to the story of Robert the Devil, are treated by 
Florence L. Ravenel, “ Tydorel and Sir Gowther,” P. M. L. A., XX (1905), 152- 
78. Her conclusion is that the English romance exhibits a fusion of elements 
from Robert le Diable and the lai of Tydorel (ed. G. Paris, Romania, VIII, 1879, 
66-72). 
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clear evidence that at a date earlier than that of the earliest extant 
continental versions, a tale closely parallel to the first part of 
Robert the Devil was current in Ireland. This tale forms the first 
half of the Imram Hii Corra, a work preserved in the fifteenth 
century Book of Fermoy, but in all probability composed as early as 
the eleventh century.’* It belongs in all its essential features to a 
large and characteristic group of early Irish writings, those, namely, 
which narrate the voyage of a saint out over the western ocean to 
the Celtic otherworld.’® Indeed, it is clear that the author of the 
existing text, who was evidently a cleric, had in mind as he wrote 
one of the most remarkable examples of this genre, the Jmram 
Mailduin.*® The work as he left it recounts the careers of three 
Irish saints, the brothers Lochan, Enne, and Silvester, whose feasts 
had been celebrated from at least the ninth century." It comprises 


18 Edited, with translation, by Whitley Stokes, Revue celtique, XIV (1803), 
22-69. An analysis is given by O’Curry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials 
of Ancient Irish History (1878), 289-y2, and a translation into German, by 
Zimmer, Zt. f. deut. Alter., XXXIII (1889), 183-97. On the manuscripts see 
Stokes, 1. c., 22; on the date, ibid., 24-5, and Zimmer, /. c., 197-211. Beyond the 
fact that a story with the same title is referred to in the Book of Leinster (middle 
of the twelfth century) and that the Hii Corra “ with their seven” are mentioned 
elsewhere in the same manuscript, the evidence for the date of composition is 
altogether internal. Stokes, a generally cautious scholar, thinks that the various 
criteria (chiefly linguistic in character) “ point to the eleventh century.” Zimmer 
holds that the piece as we have it cannot be older than the twelfth century, but 
argues, chiefly from the obvious lack of connection between the two parts of the 
extant version and the circumstance that the Hui Corra themselves play a very 
inconspicuous réle in the voyage from which the story obtains its title, that the 
introductory portion was probably composed at a much earlier date, and had 
originally a different sequel. So far as the events of this part of the story can 
be called historical at all, they seem to belong to the period of the conflict between 
paganism and Christianity, perhaps the sixth or ninth century. See Zimmer, 
Gétt. gel. Anz. (1891), 191, and note 25, below. 

19QOn the “Imrama” in general see Zimmer, Zt. f. deut. Alter., XXXIII, 
144-220; Hull, A Text Book of Irish Literature (1906), Pt. I, 127-37; Dottin, 
The Gaelic Literature of Ireland, tr. Dunn (1906), 26-7; Boswell, An Irish Pre- 
cursor of Dante (1908), 120 ff. 

20 Ed. Stokes, Revue celtique, IX, 447-95; X, 50-05. The following sections 
of the Imram Hui Corra show traces of influence from the Imram Mailduin: 
43 (Mailduin, ch. 1), 47 (chs. VII, X), 48 (ch. XXXI), 49 (ch. XXVII), 50 
(ch. XXV), 51 (ch. XXVI), 62 (ch. XIV). For other sources probably utilized 
by the redactor of the present version of the Jmram Hii Corra, see Zimmer, 
Zt. f. deut. Alter., XX XIII, 198-204. 

21 Cf. Félire Oengusso Céli Dé, ed. Stokes, Henry Bradshaw Society, XXIX 
(1905), vii, 255, and Félire Hii Gormdin, ed. Stokes, ibid., IX (1895), 251. 
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two parts clumsily fused together—an account of the births and 
early lives of the saints, and a narrative of their penitential voyage 
in search of the otherworld, the Jmram proper. Colored as the 
work is with Christian conceptions, it yet reveals in both its parts 
numerous traces of more primitive imaginings. The first part, 
which alone concerns us here, is as follows :2” 


There once dwelt in the province of Connaught a princely land- 
holder, “a man happy, wealthy, exceeding prosperous,” named Con- 
all the Red. He was married to Caerderg, the daughter of the 
erenagh of Clogher; and the two had only one grief—they had no 
heir, all the children that had been born to them having died in 
infancy. “So one night, in his bed, the landholder said to his 
wife: ‘It is sad for us,’ says he, ‘not to have a son to be a fitting 
successor in our place after us.’ ‘What wouldst thou fain do 
therefore?’ says the wife. ‘This is what I would fain do,’ says the 
householder, ‘make a communion with the Devil, if perchance he 
would give us a son or a daughter as successor, who would take our 
place after us.’ ‘So let it be done,’ says the wife. Then they 
fasted against the Devil,?* and the lady forthwith became with 
child, and was nurturing her pregnancy till the end of her nine 
months. Thereafter came unto the lady great efforts and mighty 
birth-pangs, and she bore three sons in that great bringing-forth, to 
wit, a son at the beginning of the night, and a son at midnight, and a 
son at the end of the night. And they were baptised according to 
the heathen baptism,?* and these were their names, even Lochan, 
and Enne and Silvester.” 

The three lads grew up to be “swift and strong on sea and land, 
so that they outwent their coevals in every play and in every fair 
discipline ; and full lips and constant tongue had every one who used 
to hear them or see them at that time.” Indeed, the only complaint 
that any one could think to make of them was that they had been 
baptised into the Devil’s possession. When the three sons heard of 
this remark, they said to each other: “ If it is the Devil who is our 
king or lord, it is hard for us not to rob and plunder and persecute 
his enemies, that is, to kill clerics and to burn and wreck churches.” 

22T have followed in this analysis the English version of Whitley Stokes. 
Professor A. C. L. Brown has kindly verified the translation of several passages. 

23.On this custom, which was widespread among the early Irish, see F. N. 
Robinson, “ Notes on the Irish Practice of Fasting as a Means of Distraint,” 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1909 (reprinted from the Putnam Anniversary Volume, 
567-83) ; and C. Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, I, cxx ff., cxxxi. 

24Cf. J. A. MacCulloch, The Religion of the Ancient Celts (1911), 308-9, 
and the references there given. 
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Accordingly, they formed themselves into a band of brigands, and 
proceeded to rob and burn churches and to maltreat clerics, till at 
the end of a year they had destroyed one more than half of the 
churches of Connaught, and the fame of their evil deeds had spread 
throughout Ireland. One day at the end of the first year, Lochan 
said to his brothers: “ We have been very forgetful, and our lord 
the Devil will not be thankful to us concerning it.” “ What is 
this?” ask the others. “Our grandfather,” Lochan replied, “even 
our mother’s father; we have not killed him and burnt his church 
upon him.” Thus reminded of their neglect, the three sons did not 
delay, but set out at once for the dwelling-place of their grand- 
father, the erenagh. 

When they arrived at his church, they determined to postpone 
the execution of their plan until nightfall. In the meantime, the 
erenagh, who had somehow become aware of their intention, set 
before them food and ale, “so that they became exhilarated and 
mirthful.” Afterward couches were spread for them and they fell 
asleep. While sleeping, Lochan was taken in a vision to see the 
joys of Heaven and the pains of Hell. What he saw so impressed 
him that on awaking he related it to his two brothers and coun- 
selled them to quit their weapons and in the future to follow God. 
This they agreed to do, and having been assured by the erenagh that 
God would accept their repentance, they exchanged their spears for 
staves, and went to seek Findén, “the foster-father of Ireland.’’*® 

“Thus was it done by them. They fare forward on the morrow 
to Clonard, to the place where Findén was biding. There was he 
then, on the green of the stead. ‘Whom have we here?’ say the 
clerics who were along with the saint. ‘These are the Hui Chorra, 
the marauders,’ says one of them. All who were along with Findén 
fled and left him alone. It seemed to them that the Hui Chorra had 
come to kill them.”*® To reassure the clerics, the brothers threw 
away their staves, and knelt down before Findén. “‘ What is your 
desire?’ says the elder. ‘We are fain,’ say they, ‘to believe and be 

25 Findén died in 548 A. D. See Zimmer, Zt. f. deut. Alter., XXXIII, 197. 
On the place which tradition assigned to him among the early bishops of Ireland, 
see Betha Fhindein, ll. 2640-5, 2778-82 (in Stokes, Lives of Saints from the Book 
of Lismore, 79, 83; trans., 226, 230). 

26 Similar episodes occur in two of the early versions of the story of Robert 
the Devil. In Robert le Diable (ll. 353-68, ed. Léseth, 26-7) the hero is repre- 
sented as of so terrible an aspect that at his entrance into Arques the inhabitants 
dare not come near him. In a German prose version preserved in a fifteenth 
century manuscript, the young king of France (who corresponds to Robert in the 
French versions) goes unbidden to a court which is being held in his dominions; 


as he approaches, the princes and lords flee in terror (Germania, XXXVII, 47, 
ll. 22-31). 
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pious and to serve God, and to quit the lord with whom we have 
been hitherto, even the Devil.’” Rejoiced at their resolution, Fin- 
dén led them into the stead, before an assembly of clerics, who 
should impose a fitting penance for the brothers’ sins. “Then the 
assembly made a resolve, to wit, that a son of the Church should be 
instructing them, that they should speak to no one save their tutor, 
and that their instruction should continue till the end of a year.” 

At the end of the year they went again to Findén, and asked him 
to pass judgment on them for the great evils they had done—namely, 
burning one more than half of the churches of Connaught and 
killing the bishops and clerics. He replied that they might restore 
all of the churches they had destroyed together with their contents, 
and that he would give each of them for this the strength of a 
hundred men. One day, after they had completely carried out his 
directions, and were resting at Kinvara, they went down to the edge 
of the harbor and stood watching the sun as it traveled westward, 
and “they marvelled much concerning his course. ‘And in what 
direction goes the sun,’ say they, ‘when he goes under the sea? 
And what more wondrous thing,’ say they, ‘than the sea without ice, 
and ice on every other water.’”’ 

This was the beginning of their project to go on a pilgrimage, 
“to seek the Lord on the sea and on the mighty main,” the narrative 
of which occupies the second half of the piece. 


It will be readily seen from the foregoing analysis that in some 
traits the Jmram Hii Corra resembles more closely the folk-tale, and 
in others the fully developed medieval legend of Robert the Devil. 
Like the folk-tale, it presents the lives of the three brothers as in 
the beginning free from sin, and their possession by the Devil as 
a later development. Like the legend of Robert the Devil, it ex- 
hibits traces of pronounced ecclesiastical influence: the being 
through whose agency the sons are born is the Christian Devil, and 
the act by which they come under his power, the purely religious 
rite of “heathen baptism.” Between the Irish and the French 
stories, moreover, is a rather striking parallelism of incident. In 
both is a description of the extraordinary sufferings of the woman 
at the birth of the children; in both emphasis is laid on the heroes’ 
antipathy to clerics; in both an account is given, differing to be 
sure in details, of the sudden repentance of the marauders; in both 
we have a narrative of a journey to the head of the Church, in the 
one case to the Pope, in the other to Findén, the chief bishop of Ire- 
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land; in both, finally, at least one element of the penance is the 
same—like Robert, the sons of Corra must preserve silence. What- 
ever the real relations between the three groups of versions, this 
much seems certain: the Irish story while preserving some prim- 
itive traits not in the existing continental documents is on the whole 
closer to the medieval legend of Robert the Devil than to the earlier 
folk-tale. 

What, then, is the actual historical relation of the Irish tale of 
the three sons of Corra to the continental narratives of Robert the 
Devil? The problem is not so simple as the relative age of the exist- 
ing versions might seem to indicate; for we have no means of deter- 
mining how much earlier than the end of the twelfth century the 
legend of Robert the Devil assumed its present form in France. 
The possible relations are three, which may be stated in the form 
of hypotheses, as follows: 

1. Although the original folk-tale was unquestionably current in 
all parts of Europe, it was given the form in which we see it in 
Robert le Diable and the Imram Hii Corra—that of an ecclesiastical 
legend—in one of the Celtic countries. The Jmram Hii Corra 
would represent, then, one version of a story which was common 
perhaps to the whole Celtic world, and which passed thence to 
the continent, possibly by the same channel as some of the Arthur- 
ian legends, and became the basis of the saga of Robert the Devil. 
This theory would at first sight seem to harmonize with the 
statement of the author of Sir Gowther that he had obtained 
his story “ owt off a lai of Breyteyn” ;?* but the likelihood that this 
assertion refers only to the twelfth century lai of Tydorel, which 
was almost certainly among the sources drawn upon by the author 
of the English romance,?* and the general doubt as to the precise 
implications of the term “ Breton lai,” make it an argument of little 
worth. And apart from this the theory has not even probability to 
rest upon. For one thing, there is no evidence that the second 
part of the story—the lad’s adventures at the court—ever existed in 
a Celtic version; whereas the two parts are frequently found to- 
gether in folk-tales current in different corners of the continent.*® 


27 LI. 28-30, 751-3; ed. Breul, pp. 136, 165. 

28 Ravenel, “ Tydorel and Sir Gowther,” P. M. L. A., XX, 152-78. 

29 Compare, for example, Jahrb. f. rom. u. engl. Liter., VIII, 253-6; Cosquin, 
I, 139-141; Panzer, Hilde-Gudrun, 256. 
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Again, there is nothing distinctively Celtic about the story of Robert 
the Devil—none of the peculiar marks of Celtic fancy and tradition 
which in the absence of more positive evidence go far toward con- 
vincing one of the Celtic origin of certain other medieval legends. 
Given the existence in France in the early Middle Ages of the tale 
of the lad with the golden hair, it is altogether unnecessary to look 
to Celtic lands for the origin of the legend of Robert the Devil. We 
may, therefore, dismiss the hypothesis as not only unprovable but 
also inherently unlikely. 

2. At an early date, which could not have been later than the 
eleventh century, a continental version of the story, already much 
transformed from the original folk-tale and containing many of the 
features of the fully developed Robert legend, especially its eccle- 
siastical coloring, made its way into Ireland, and was there further 
altered into the legend of the sons of Corra. This theory would 
account for such similarities of incident between the Jmram Hii 
Corra and the twelfth and thirteenth century French tales as the 
“mighty birth-pangs,” the hostility of the young men to clerics, 
the fear inspired by their presence, their sudden repentance, the 
journey to the head of the Church, and the imposition of silence as 
part of the penance. As for the traits in which the Irish differs 
from the French versions, some of them, as, for example, the 
number of the children, the character of their childhood, and the 
details of their repentance, may have been due simply to a desire to 
adapt the narrative more fully to known facts concerning the saints 
of whom it was to be told. Or they might well be explained by 
supposing that the version which reached Ireland contained more 
primitive material than any of those known to us. For some of 
them, however, another and quite different explanation seems 
equally plausible. It will be noted that at least two of the traits in 
question—the birth of several children, and their early good con- 
duct—occur in a number of variants of the folk-tale, including one 
current in Ireland,®*® though they are not to be found in any of the 
extant versions of Robert the Devil. This fact suggests a third 
hypothesis. 

3. The two versions—the Irish and the French—developed in- 
dependently of each other from the same or a similar folk original. 


80 Dottin, Contes Irlandais, 31-2. 
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At some time earlier than the eleventh century, the marchen of the 
wish-child who passed into the power of a demon penetrated into 
Ireland. It there became fixed in popular tradition, so that some 
of the incidents of the story have survived in Irish folk-tales to the 
present day.*!_ Moreover, precisely as in France, it early attracted 
the interest of Christian clerics, who took portions of the story and 
adapted them to the lives of three national saints. In this way was 
written the first part of the Jmram Hui Corra. Naturally, while 
preserving many of the features of the marchen, it reflected Irish 
life and manners just as Robert le Diable reflected French life and 
manners. 

Between the second and third hypothesis it is perhaps impos- 
sible, on the basis of our present limited and purely internal knowl- 
edge, to decide with any assurance, though it is exceedingly difficult 
to believe that two narratives exhibiting such close parallelisms in 
motive and incident could have come into existence quite independ- 
ently of each other. I am not, however, greatly concerned to press 
this point. It is enough if this study demonstrates, as I believe it 
does, first, that Liebrecht was right in claiming for the legend of 
Robert the Devil an origin in general folk-lore rather than in local 
historical events, and, second, that its opening incidents were famil- 
iar in Ireland fully a hundred years before their earliest known ap- 
pearance in the literature of the continent of Europe. 


RONALD S. CRANE. 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


[One is equally justified in assuming either that the Irish tale 
contains the earliest variant yet noted of a clerical version of a folk- 
tale, which is represented later by the continental Latin and French 
versions of Robert the Devil, or that this interpretation of a 
folklore motiv was given independently in two versions of a popular 
tale, written in similar environments. We have Irish versions of 
widely spread exempla, such as that of the “King who Never 
Smiled,’’*? and of the “‘ Bees and the Eucharist,’** and the author 


81 See note 2, above. 

82 W. Stokes, Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, xliv; cf. T. F. Crane, Exempla 
of Jacques de Vitry, 150-151; Gesta Ramanorum, ed. Dick, 203; Herbert, Cat. of 
Romances, III, 26-27, 301, 502, 538, 547; Hist. litt. de la France, XXXIII, 318. 

88 FE, J. Gwynn, Eriu, II, 82; cf. A. Schénbach, Wien. Sitzungsb., Phil. Hist. 
Kl, CLVI, Part I, 58; Herbert, op. cit., III, 23, 388, 448, 517, 555, 613, 639, 647, 
648, 7109. 
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of the Irish tale, an ecclesiastic, may have made use of the popular 
story, told as an exemplum, in the form in which Etienne de Bour- 
bon gives it. On the other hand in an age and community which 
believed in the actuality of intrigues between human beings and 
devils, and in the procreation of offspring as a result of such con- 
nections,** a view supported by the majority of medieval schoolmen, 
and cherished by Papist theologians down to the present day,®** one 
can assume that this same interpretation was given independently 
by ecclesiastics, especially as a different form was given by them 
to the same story in the cycle of “ L’enfant voué au diable,’’** whose 
relations to the original folk-tale and to its other ecclesiastical vari- 
ants need investigation. But the same class of writers was ready 
to attribute the birth of their saints to just such miraculous con- 
ceptions,** which were regarded as the consequence of an ungodly 
pact with the devil, when found in profane works. 


G. L. H.] 


84 Riezler, Gesch. d. Hexenprozesse in Bayern, 23-24; Hansen, Zauberwahn, 
Inquisition und Hexenprozess im Mittelalter, 141-144. 

35 Hansen, op. cit., 179-184; Delacroix, Les procés de la sorcellerie au XVII® 
siécle, 110 ff. Janssen-Pastor (Gesch. d. deutsch. Volkes, 14th ed., VIII, 560, 
611, 637, n. 2) have the credit of marking out the Protestant theologians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries who had the same belief. 

86 P| Meyer, Rom., XXXIIII, 162-178; Hist. litt., XX XIII, 375; Herbert, op. 
cit., III, 504. 

87 E. S. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, 1, 110-11; 115-118; Primitive Paternity, 
I, 7, 16-17; C. Plummer, Vitae sanctorum Hiberniae, I, \xvii, n. 6, cxxxxii, 
clviii ff. 











THE USE OF THE PLURAL OF REVERENCE IN THE 
LETTERS OF POPE GREGORY I. (590-604)! 


OW the use of the “plural of reverence” developed from the 
time it originated down to the first works of Romance liter- 

ature has never been fully described.2, As a matter of fact, its very 
origin is still obscure. Was it due, as Grimm, followed by most 
philologists, imagines, to the influence of the use of nos for ego?* 
Is it any wonder, asks Grimm, that when a person spoke of himself 


‘ 


as “nos”, he should be addressed with “vos”? This explanation 
does not seem to take account of the value of nos for ego, which is 
a plural of modesty (pluralis modestiae),* whereas the vos for tu 
is just the opposite. The psychology of the transition from the 
pluralis modestiae (nos) to the pluralis reverentiae (vos) is not 
very clear. 

Or does it, then, owe its origin to the generalization of a form 
of address to the emperors which became usual in the fourth cen- 
tury, when, with the administrative reform worked out by Diocle- 
tian, the imperial power remained one in two persons? As E. 
Chatelain® points out, it was customary in addressing each indi- 
vidual emperor, to have in mind the imperial power and the two 


1 Migne, Patrologie Latine, t. 77. The text of the Benedictines (Migne’s) 
is practically the same as that of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, tt. 1 & 2, 
Epistolarum, except for a very few vagaries of spelling of the eighth century 
which are given in the M. G. H. and corrected in Migne. But these can hardly 
be attributed to Gregory since the spelling of the Roman chancery is generally 
traditional. The order of the letters is also very similar, and that of Migne has 
been preferred because it corresponds more exactly with the references to 
Gregory’s letters found in the subsequent ecclesiastical writers, which are, for 
the most part, accessible only in the Patrologia Latina. 

2On this use in the Romance languages, see V. Schliebitz: Die Person der 
Anrede in der Franz. Sprache, diss., Breslau, 1886. 

8 Grimm, Deutsche Gramm., IV, p. 299-302, cf. Diez, Gram. d. rom. Spr., iii, 
57; Meyer-Liibke, Gram. d. rom. Spr., iii, 97. 

4 Draeger, Hist. Synt. d. Lat., 1878, I. I. p. 25. 

5 Revue de Philologie, 1880, p. 128-139, cf. O. Riemann and H. Goelzer, Gram. 
Comp. du grec et du latin, 1890, p. 766. It was a common practise in classical 
Latin to address one person of a group in the plural, having reference to the 
group, rather than to the individual member. 
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emperors. The plural thus became associated with the idea of 
majesty, and was extended to persons of high standing to express 
the reverence felt for their rank. 

Whatever it was at its origin and we incline to Mr. Chatelain’s 
theory, as having a better psychological basis and a closer relation 
in time—there is no satisfactory account of one of the stages of this 
development, viz., the alternate use of tw and vos with the same 
person in the same speech or letter, and even in the same sentence, a 
usage which is still to be found in the early chansons de geste. V. 
Schliebitz (op. cit., p. 15) says: “The reason is in the previous 
state of the vulgar speech. They had for quite a long time grown 
accustomed to the courtly vos, but the strict difference between tu 
and vos had not yet so well penetrated to the people as to prevent 
confusion, one being used in place of the other”. This is tanta- 
mount to saying that the phenomenon has not yet found a complete 
explanation. That of Beyer,*® to the effect that the use of the sin- 
gular along with the plural was due to a movement of passion in the 
speaker, does not fit all the cases. 

Or again, to say that the passage from one to the other was 
caused by ignorance of their own language on the part of the 
people is hardly to the point. One cannot admit that to a certain 
form of speech there does not correspond an appropriate feeling, 
incorrect tho the expression may be from a grammatical point of 
view. If, in the twelfth century, a speaker could alternately use 
tu and vos to the same person and even in the same sentence, it was 
because this was constantly done around him: he had learned the 
usage as he had learned the rest of his language when a child. And 
when one recalls that this shifting from the singular to the plural 
and vice versa had been going on, even in the learned classes, for 
seven hundred years,’ some other explanation must be found. 

The best way, perhaps, to study this complex and delicate ques- 
tion, is to take preferably the letters of some well-known and rep- 
resentative person whose intercourse was varied both in the quality 
of those with whom he corresponded, and in the circumstances of 
the correspondence. The cases in point must be not merely mechan- 


6 Die Person Pronom. im altfranz. Rolandsliede, Halle, 1873, p. 12. 
TIt began very clearly in the fifth century. See Ennodius (474-521), and 
La latinité d’Ennodius, par A. Dubois, Paris, 1903, pp. 313-316. 
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ically catalogued, but, as far as possible, every circumstance likely 
to throw light on the use of tu or vos or both, must be noted. This 
should be done for some of the most representative men of the 
intermediate period called Merovingian, because it was then that 
most of the phenomena connected with the transformation of Latin 
appeared in their most characteristic aspect. This is the reason why 
we have selected the letters of Gregory the Great: the date, 590— 
604, places him in the heart of that period; his intelligence and edu- 
cation preclude all idea of a slipshod use of the pronouns in ques- 
tion. He corresponded with a great many people of different ranks 
and professions. The relations, internal and external, of the 
church and the world were complex enough to diversify still more 
the subjects and the tone of this correspondence; and withal, the 
protocol of the Holy See had not yet adopted the fixed rules and the 
set language that were later to obliterate somewhat the epistolary 
manifestation of the more intimate personality of the popes. 

In addressing the subdeacons, deacons, defensors, rectors, no- 
taries, all of whom occupy, in the various cities of Italy and the 
islands as well as in Illyria and even Constantinople, subordinate 
positions, very often as his immediate agents, and with whom he 
corresponds on business, Gregory uses the singular (tu and tuus). 
It would be too long to give references; suffice it to say that out of 
more than fifty letters there is but one exception: the letter written 
to the subdeacon Savinus, who had left the church and, repenting, 
had made his submission (III, x). In this letter, recalling the sub- 
deacon’s dereliction, the pope uses the plural, seemingly to extenu- 
ate the effect of this reminder by making it less personal, just as we 
would use “nous” instead of “ vous” nowadays to soften the tone 
of a reproach: “ Exeuntes maligni homines turbaverunt animos 
vestros”’; but he soon adopts the more natural “tu” with which he 
ends the letter: “ Te, ergo, fili charissime, decet ad unitatem sanctae 
Ecclesiae remeare”’. 

The plural (vos and vester) predominates and is generally used 
alone in the letters to the emperors Maurice and Phocas and the 
empresses Constantina and Leontia and to the imperial function- 
aries: exarchs, magistri militum, prefects, consuls, proconsuls, and 
ex-prefects and ex-consuls, dukes, praetors, domestici, scholastici, 
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treasurers, tribunes, curators, chancellors, counts, patricii, praepo- 
siti, doctors; also to the kings and queens Theoderic, Theodebert, 
Clotaire, Childebert and Brunehaut of the Franks, Bertha of the 
Angles, Agilulphus, of the Lombards, etc. The reason is that the 
subject of these letters is practically always a petition of some kind 
to personages independent enough to withhold the favor asked of 
them. This independence cannot, of course, be absolute and a con- 
nection of interdependence may, at times, be brought to the writer’s 
mind. Whenever it is the case, “tu” is bound to be used. With 
the persons mentioned above, the suggestion is often that of a mo- 
ment: the result being a return to the plural of reverence which is 
habitual in such letters. 

Thus in his letter to Emperor Maurice (III, Lxv, c. 662, B)— 
“pious emperor Maurice,” as Bossuet says—Gregory will recall 
with “tutoiement” a formerly more personal relationship: the pass- 
age from the “vousoiement” to the “tutoiement” will take place 
in the same sentence to follow the movement of the feeling. “ Ego 
autem indignus pietatis vestrae famulus . . . jure privato loquor, 
quia, serenissime domine, ex illo jam tempore dominus meus futsts 
quando adhuc dominus omnium non eras”. Then he returns to the 
plural, but further on, making Christ speak to the emperor: “ Ad 
haec, ecce per me servum ultimum suum et vestrum respondebit 
Christus: Ego te de notario comitem excubitorum, de comite .. . 
Caesarem, de Caesare imperatorem feci”’. 

To the magistri militum of the different provinces, Gregory 
always uses the “vousoiement”. But, congratulating Gulfar (IX, 
xciir) on his zeal for the suppression of schismatics, he says: 
“ Habe, gloriose fili, ex tanto talique opere praefixam de divina 
retributione fidutiam in qua vos . . . nostra adhortatio . . . confir- 
mat”. The paternal and intimate tone just appears in a short ex- 
pression, without extending to the whole sentence. Then the pope 
at once resumes his formal attitude, perfectly natural toward a per- 
son from whom he can generally expect favors, not obedience. 

In his letter to Godiscalc, duke of Campania, there is presented 
to us a new relation, that of the champion of right reproving who- 
soever does wrong. This duke has been violating monasteries, 
appropriating their possessions under various pretexts, holding them 
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responsible for the conduct of their members. Pope Gregory’s 
tone is firm (X, x1, c. 1074, A): “ Pervenit itaque ad nos magni- 
tudinem tuam usque ad hoc esse impetu furoris impulsam ut non 
solum frangi januas monasterii sancti Archangeli . . . feceris”’. 
Then he shifts to the “vos” attitude to express his sorrow (B): 
“ Quod si ita est contristamur et valde vestram sapientiam miramur. 
Nam si licitum putatis ut aliorum culpa alliis sit nosciva....” But 
he soon resumes the more direct tone: “ Numquid et diebus magni- 
tudinis twae multi de civitate in qua consistis ad Langobardos mili- 
tes fuga non lapsi sunt?” and so continues in this more personal 
vein (p. 1075), “hortamur, magnifice fili, ut a memorati monas- 
terii abbatisque ipsius te adversitate contineas”. Having thus ex- 
pressed his opinion in the firm and peremptory tone of the “ tutoie- 
ment”’, he returns in the next sentence to the use of vos and vester, 
and finishes in this courteous attitude, probably wishing to soften 
the impression produced by the general character of the letter: “ Et 
si quid est unde animi vestri fortassis offensi sunt, pro nostra eis 
interventione remittite, et ita vos... .” 

In the case of Venantius, a former monk who had risen to the 
position of Patrice of Syracuse, Gregory does not forget the crim- 
inal desertion and the indissoluble tie which binds Venantius to the 
church. So he uses tu and twus exclusively. “ Multi hominum 
stulti putaverunt quod si ad ordinem episcopatus eveherer, te allo- 
qui...recusarem. Sed non ita est quia ipsa jam loci mei necessi- 
tate compellor ut tacere non debeam” (I, xxxiv); “culpam ergo 
pensa”. But later (XI, xxx) Gregory will address him in the 
plural, as he does all imperial functionaries, although he reminds 
him again of his past sins. The pope did not think it practical to 
hold a grudge too long; he could accept the “ fait accompli”. 

In his letter to Martin, scholasticus (imperial counsellor) (IX, 
Lv111), who happens to be on the wrong side in a controversy be- 
tween a metropolitan and his suffragan bishops, Gregory again uses 
“tutoiement”’ to mark his wary attitude, or rather his disapproval. 
This unusually severe tone dispenses him from flatly contradicting 
the “scholasticus.” It serves also to indicate that the fiction of 
independence between an imperial functionary and the pope is dis- 
carded and that, in interfering in the quarrel, Martin is subjecting 
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himself to the papal rulings, like the members of the clergy. In but 
one sentence, in the middle of the letter, Gregory relaxes somewhat : 
“Sed tamen postquam fratrem et coepiscopum nostrum Joannem 
vidistis, in eo et nos vidisse vos credimus”. In like manner must 
we interpret the use of tu in his letter to “ Praejecta Illustris” (IX, 
LvI1) approving her transaction with Fantinus, Defensor of Sicily. 
In this transaction (an exchange of two pieces of property) the clear 
subjection of both parties to the papal authority is emphasized by 
the use of the singular (tu and tuus) : “ Proinde cognoscentes (nos ) 
quid inter dilectionem twam et Fantinum defensorem nostrum .. . 
convenerit de portionibus tibi competentibus in Massalenas . . . et 
domo . . . quam Ecclesiae obtuleras”’. 

But in most instances, the use of the “tutoiement”’ in his cor- 
respondence with these high personages is due to the affectionate, 
confidential tone assumed at intervals by the pope, or, which is 
nearly the same thing, to his taking the attitude of the spiritual 
father speaking to his favorite children. So is it in two of his let- 
ters to the doctor of the imperial court, Theodore. He has asked 
him to speak to the emperor concerning the pretension of the arch- 
bishop of Constantinople to the title of “ Universal Bishop” : “Vos 
qui ei (imperatori) familiarius servitis, loqui ei liberius potestis,” 
then, adjuring him to speak: “tu quidem, gloriose fili, pro Christo 
loquere” (III, txvr). 

In the other (IV, xxx1), he passes from the more usual vos, to 
the imperious tu, to adjure him to read the Scripture: “Quid est 
autem scriptura sacra nisi quaedam epistola omnipotentis Dei crea- 
turam suam? Et certe sicubi esset gloria vestra alibi constituta et 
scripta terreni imperatoris acciperet, non cessasset . . . nisi prius 
quid sibi imperator terrenus scripsisset agnovisset. . . . Imperator 
coeli, Dominus hominum et angelorum pro vita tua tibi suas episto- 
las transmisit et tamen, gloriose fili, easdem epistolas ardenter legere 
negligis”. This attitude, evidently, precludes the use of the dis- 
tant and really vague vos which creates an impersonal atmosphere. 

See also the short sentence in the singular in the letter to Count 
Narsis (VI, x1v, c. 807, A) : “ Omnipotens Deus sua te manu inter 
tot spinas protegat ut . . . flores decerpas” (cf. VIII, xxxv, to 
Leontius, Exconsul). The same note is sounded in the letter to the 
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king of the Wisigoths, Rechared (IX, cxx11), who had converted 
his people from Arianism to orthodoxy. In the midst of his con- 
gratulations for such a glorious deed comes this affectionate sen- 
tence: “Sed est mihi, bone vir, hoc Dei munere in magna consola- 
tione quia opus sanctum quod in me non habeo diligo in te”’. 

The tie of affection is thus brought out by the “tutoiement”’. 
In most of his letters to the high-born ladies with whom he seems to 
have acted as a director of conscience, we find it appearing and re- 
appearing—striking as it were, the key-note at intervals. Writing 
to Clementina, patricia (X, xv) to protest against a rumor accusing 
him of hostility to her (gloriae vestrae a quibusdam sit . . . nuntia- 
tum quia aliquem . . . contra vos stimulum habeamus), in a single 
sentence in the singular he emphasizes his protest: “ Ego autem, 
gloriosa filia, bona tua olim cognoscens, et praecipue castitatem quae 
tibi ab adolescentia comes fuit, in magna semper veneratione . . . te 
habui’’. And he goes on with the plural of reverence: “Sed ne 
vel nunc aliud cor meum esse gloria vestra suspicetur nullum mihi 
odii vel iracundiae circa vos scrupulum”. In another letter to the 
same patricia, we observe a similar use of the singular in the first 
sentence: “ Amandum presbyterum a Surrentinis ad episcopatum, 
gloriosa filia, electum esse cognoscas”’ (X, XvtlIt). 

To Theoctista, patricia (XI, xtv), he addresses a long sermon 
(in the vos and vester strain) advising her not to allow herself to 
feel annoyed by slanderous reports concerning her. Then he sums up 
this advice with the emphasis on the affection which has prompted 
this letter: ‘ Haec, dulcissima et excellentissima filia, breviter (!) 
dixi ne quoties stultos homines tibi derogare cognoscis qualibet vel 
parvula mentis tristitia tangaris” and so goes on in the plural. This 
shifting from the distant to the personal tone with the emphasis 
laid on the closeness of the relation between the pope and his cor- 
respondent, may take place in the same sentence. Thus to Leontius, 
exconsul (X, L1, p. 1108, B), “ Sed quia, omnipotente Deo largiente, 
idonea est vestra sapientia, et rationes vigilanter ac subtiliter ex- 
quirere et creatoris vobis judicium per mansuetudinem placare 
quoties ira animam invadit, mentem edoma, vince te ipsum”. It 
is the order of the spiritual father to his son in Christ ending a sen- 
tence which had begun simply as a pious man’s advice, hence the 
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change of tone. The same may be said of this one phrase in the 
singular in the middle of the letter to Libertinus, expraetor, in which 
he consoles him or his afflictions: “ Forsitan enim, magnifice fili, 
aliquid illum (Deum) in prosperis positus offendisti, unde te cle- 
menti amaritudine vult purgare” (X, xxx1), cf. IV, xx, to Hos- 
pito, duke of the Barbaricini. 

Gregory also assumes this attitude of a spiritual father in his 
letter to Theodelinda, queen of the Lombards, to enhance with an 
affectionate “tutoiement” his tribute of admiration for so pious a 
queen. “Unde omnipotenti Deo gratias agimus, qui ita cor ves- 
trum sua pietate regit ut sicut rectam fidem tribuit, ita quoque pla- 
cita sibi vos semper operari concedit. Non enim, excellentissima 
filia, de sanguine qui ab utraque parti fundendus fuerat parvam te 
credas acquisisse mercedem” (IX, x mmr). 

But it is especially with the members of the clergy, bishops and 
abbots, that the uses of vos and tu are diversified by the circum- 
stances, although the underlying principle remains the same, viz., 
to emphasize or mark a direct connexion or dependence. This ex- 
plains that with the bishops who have the pope as their metropoli- 
tan, the “tutoiement” is preponderant and is used exclusively in the 
following letters: I, xv, to Balbinus, bishop of Rosella, Etruria, 
I, xvi, tv1, Severus of Aquileia; I, xL, Lxvi, Felix of Messina; 
I, tu, Felix of Siponto, Apulia; I, Lv, Joannes of Sorrento; I, 
Lxxvi, Leo of Corsica; I, Lxx1x, Martin of Corsica; II, u, Prae- 
jectus of Narma; II, vm, xvi, xxiv, Maximianus of Syracuse; 
II, x11, Importunus of Atella, Campania; II, x1v, L, Joannes of 
Veretri, Campania; II, xv, Paulus of Naples; II, xvm, Paulinus of 
Lipari; II, xvim, Natal of Salona (Spalatro) Dalmatia; II, xxxvu, 
XXXviul, Joannes of Squillace, Abruzzi; II, xm, Felix of Agropoli 
near Salerno; II, xx1v, Lucillus of Malta; II, xxv, xiv, Benenatus 
of Misenas; III, 1, Paulus of Nepesinus, Campania; III, vm, 
Joannes of Larissa, Thessaly; III, x1m, Agnellus of Fondi, Latium; 
III, xvi, Petrus of Barca, Africa; III, xx, Gratiosus of Numentum 
(Lamentana), Sabina; III, xx1v, Leontius of Urbino, Ombria; 
III, xt1v, Boniface of Reggio, Calabria; III, xtv1, Joannes of 
Gallipoli, Calabria; III, xtv11, Columbus of Numidia; III, t, Theo- 
dorus of Lilibaeum (Marsalla), Sicily; III, x1, txm1, Fortunatus 
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of Naples; III, txu, Eutychius of Tyndaris (Santa Maria di Tin- 
daro), Sicily; IV, v, Boniface of Reggio; IV, vu, Januarius of 
Carale, Sardinia; IV, x1, xm, xIv, XXXvII, XLIv, Maximinianus of 
Syracuse; IV, x1, Clementinus of Bizacium, Africa; IV, xx1, 
Venantius of Luna, Etruria; IV, xx, Constantius of Milan; 
IV, xxxvi, Leo of Catana, Sicily; V, v1, Victor of Palermo; V, xm, 
Petrus of Trecala, Sicily; V, xm, xxx, Gaudentius of Nola; 
V, xxv, Severus of Ficulum (Cervia), Emilia; V, xxxvu, Fortu- 
natus of Naples; V, v1, Marinianus of Ravenna; VI, 1x, Donus of 
Messina; VI, x, Boniface of Reggio; VI, xvim, xx1, Joannes of 
Syracuse; VI, xxv1, Petrus of Aleria, Corsica; VI, xxvu, Candi- 
dus of Urbe Veteri (Orvieto), Etruria; VI, Lxm, Petrus of Otranto; 
VII, xvi, Agnellus of Terracina, Campania; VII, xvi, Sabinianus 
of Zara; VIII, vir, Leo of Catana; VIII, vu, Vitalianus of Siponto; 
IX, 1, Januarius of Carale; IX, xv1, Serenus of Ancona; IX, Lxx, 
Passivus of Fermo; IX, Lxx1, Chrysanthus of Spoleto; [X, xxx1v, 
Benenatus of Tyndaris; IX, Lxxxv, xc1, Fortunatus of Naples; 
IX, Lxxxvu, Gaudiosus of Gubbio; IX, Lxxx1x, Severus of An- 
cona; IX, c, Sabinianus of Gallipoli, Calabria; XI, xxx1, Pascha- 
sius of Naples; XII, xtvm, Venantius of Perugia; XIII, xm, Pas- 
chasius of Naples; XIII, xvi, Passivus of Fermo; XIII, xx, Hono- 
rius of Tarento; XIII, xxx, Deusdedit of Milan; XIII, xxxv1, 
Chrysanthus of Spoleto; XIII, m1, v, x1v, xxxvu, Joannes of 
Palermo. To these may be added Augustinus, the Apostle of Eng- 
land, direct legate of the pope (XI, Lx1v, Lxv, etc.). 

In addressing any cleric or ordained person below the rank of 
bishop—abbot or abbess, priest or monk, “ religiosus’’—the sin- 
gular is the rule. The only two exceptions are in letters addressed 
respectively, one to Mellitus, the other to Adeodatus, abbots, al- 
though the use of the plural ought perhaps to be explained by ref- 
erences to the congregation. Thus, in XIII, mu, Gregory writes to 
Adeodatus in regard to some monks who had applied to the pope to 
have their monastery placed under Adeodatus’ rule: “‘ Supplicantes 
a nobis . . . ut monasterio vestro ... unire . . . deberemus quatenus 
per sollicitudinem twam ... locus ipse ... valeat . . . disponi”’. 

It must not, however, be inferred that pope Gregory will never 
address the above-mentioned bishops in the plural. As we have 
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already seen, the use of the plural is simply an attitude which may 
be taken with any one. For instance, Gregory uses vos and vester 
in his letter to Demetrius, who was bishop of Naples at the time of 
the pope’s accession (I, x1v). His first letter to Natalis, bishop of 
Salona (I, x1x), begins with vos, but continues in the singular, 
whereas, the second (I, xx1) does the reverse: it begins with the 
use of the singular and ends with that of the plural. The first one 
had begun with the distant vos, but soon had marked the relation of 
dependence of the bishop on the Holy See by the use of the “ tutoie- 
ment’’; the second letter started with this object in view, ending 
however with the more courtly vos to soften the impression, while 
in the subsequent letters the plural is quite discarded. 

The first letter to the archbishop of Caralis, Sardinia (I, -x1), 
as is natural in a first letter, is in the plural; the second (I, txmr) 
contains a mixed use of tu and vos; the others (I, LxxxmI, xLIx) 
are solely in the singular : the sentiment of direct dependence stands 
out alone. 

The new bishops are congratulated by Gregory with the plural 
of reverence, but in the very first letter, he often passes on to the 
use of tw and tuus, indicating their subordination, and he finishes 
with the “ vousoiement” to give this first letter a more formal end- 
ing; the subsequent letters are entirely in the singular. Beside 
those already quoted, we may mention the letters to Joannes, bishop 
of Ravenna (II, xxxv, xL, xLv1); to Boniface, bishop of Reggio 
(III, 1v; IV, v; VI, x) to Constantinus of Milan (IV, 1; 1; 1m; 
xx11) ; to Marinianus of Ravenna (VI, 1, xx1x, Lv1) ; to Fortunatus 
of Naples (VI, xxx1; IX, Lxxxv). 

Many reasons may cause Gregory to vary from this usage. 
Thus, although he uses the “tutoiement” in writing to Natalis of 
Salona (II, xm), he addresses him in the plural in letter II, v1. 
In the latter, he reproaches him with his bad conduct, and appar- 
ently to soften the expression of the blame, he adopts the less per- 
sonal use of vos and vester. “ Haec ergo ad vosmetipsos trahite 
et si vos tales cognoscitis...’ (c. 595, C); he then passes on to the 
singular in a typical sentence: “Sed si neque ego ad te neque tu 
aliquid pertineres ad me, jure tacere compellerer” (596, B). He 
ends with the plural to express his (pretended) satisfaction with 
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superare, hortamur, dilectissime frater, tu ei . . . debeas adjuvare”’. 
Then he goes back to the “ vousoiement” for a sentence of general 
import: “Nulla ergo vos res ab aequitatis studio, nulla suspendat 
potentia personarum”. The rest of the letter is in the singular to 
mark his insistence. Cf. VIII, xx1 to Joannes, bishop of Syracuse, 
whom he addresses in the plural, as he wishes to obtain a favor from 
him: the manumission of a slave. 

It is indeed interesting to see how expressive the mixed use of 
the singular and the plural can be, and how perfectly it adapts itself 
to the variations in the attitude of the pope towards certain bishops. 
Take for instance Januarius of Caralis, whose wicked character had 
aroused the ire of Gregory: “Tanta autem nequitia ad aures meas 
de twa senectute pervenit ut eam nisi adhuc humanitus pensaremus, 
fixa jam maledictione feriremus ” (IX,1). This bishop had uprooted 
the boundary stones of the field of his neighbors and damaged his 
crops, and on a Sunday, at that! So Gregory addresses him in the 
singular to give him a piece of his mind. 

But in the following letter (IX, 111), the pope softens his tone 
somewhat, using vos and tu in the same letter: vos to advise him 
that it is against the law of the church to sell burial plots and that 
they must be given away free; tw to give him specific orders: the 
blame is softened by the use of the plural, the language of the orders 
is made more direct by the use of the singular. Asa matter of fact, 
the tone of the first letter could not have been maintained without 
logically ending in the deposition of the bishop, and as Gregory did 
not want to go to that length, he had to recede from his first posi- 
tion, hence the use of vos and the attitude it implies. Later, even 
(XIII, tv), he asks him in a letter entirely in the plural to end his 
lawsuit with his colleagues: Gregory had indeed to be gentle with 
him. 

In writing to most of the bishop enumerated above, the pope will 
sometimes use vos and vester when, having them well in hand, no 
special reason, as, for instance, some prescription which must be 
carried out, requires the more direct and imperious tu. Cf. X, 
xLim, to the bishop of Luna, Venantius; X, Lvi1, to Boniface of 
Reggio; XI, 1x, to Leo of Catana; XI, xxv, to Januarius of Caralis. 
The plural in that case is purely of condescension. It is also found 
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in letters of recommendation (X, xm; XII, v). But in the num- 
erous business letters written to advise the various bishops of a 
church or parish to be put under their care, or of a new oratory to 
consecrate, etc., Gregory avoids it as too cumbersome or affected 
(IX, Lxx, to the bishop of Firmini; IX, Lxx1, to the bishop of 
Spoleto; IX, Lxxv, to the bishop of Naples; IX, Lxxxrx, to the 
bishop of Ancona). Notice this sentence in a letter to Sabinianus 
of Gallipoli (IX, c), “ Indicatum nobis est quod homines Callipoli- 
tani castri in quo te, propitiante Domino, esse constituimus sac- 
erdotem ”’. 


‘ 


But perhaps the most obvious reason for the “ vousoiement” 
in Gregory’s letters to his suffragan bishops is the wish to soften a 
reproach. Cf. IX, ci, to Fortunatus of Naples, who, “ horribile 
dictu”, had suffered soldiers to be lodged in a monastery of 
women. The scandals reported to him were so serious, however, 
that they called for a firm attitude expressed by the use of the 
“tutoiement” in the next letter (IX, crv). Cf. X, xxiv; also 
X, xx11 to Leo of Catana; XI, tu to Donus of Messina; XI, xLu, 
XL, to Joannes of Syracuse. 

Some time later, Paschasius was elected bishop of Naples. 
Gregory, wishing to keep this city well under his surveillance, 
addressed the new bishop in the singular, against his custom, in 
order to emphasize the tie of close dependence of Naples on Rome 
(XI, xxx1). He could then afford to relax to some extent, which 
he did in using the more courtly vos (XI, xxxiv). Yet, in XIII, 
xu, he returns to the exclusive use of the “tutoiement” to tell 
Paschasius “to leave the Jews alone”. 

Again writing to Deusdedit, bishop of Milan (XII, xxxvmt) 
who wished to have his predecessor’s will annulled, Gregory advises 
him firmly (with tw and tus) that Constantius had a right to dis- 
pose, in favor of Luminosa, of the property he owned before becom- 
ing bishop of Milan; then he extenuates the somewhat curt tone of 
the order by finishing the same sentence in the plural. But later, 
on receipt of complaints against Deusdedit, he tells him to “ 
an inquiry”, addressing him exclusively in the singular, to indicate 
the seriousness of the situation. 


make 


Gregory's use of tu and vos in his correspondence with the 
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bishops of Gaul or the metropolitans of Africa, Illyria, etc., is simi- 
lar to that of his letters to the more important bishops of his own 
circumscription, Milan, Syracuse, Ravenna, etc. 

He addresses in the singular Joannes of the Prima Justiniana, 
Illyria, to excommunicate him for a period of thirty days. Excep- 
tion must be made for a single sentence, of which we can say noth- 
ing as the passage seems to have been tampered with in most manu- 
scripts (II, v1). But to the bishop of Aix, Protasius, whose aid he 
needs to prevail on Virgilius to pay a pension to the Holy See, he 
uses the plural according to his custom when he wants a favor 
(VI, tv). 

He addresses Serenus, bishop of Marseilles, in the plural (IX, 
cv), to praise him for his zeal, but begs him to curb his iconoclastic 
tendencies: the plural is evidently meant to extenuate the effect of 
the reproach. But Serenus taking no account of Gregory’s advice, 
the latter sharply warns him to desist from breaking sacred images, 
addressing him with tu and tuus exclusively (XI, x1). 

Writing to Aregius, bishop of Gap, he uses vos in a preamble of 
general considerations on human affliction, but passes on to the 
“tutoiement”’ to grant to him and his deacon permission to wear 
the dalmatica; he asks him with vos and vester to go to the synod 
called together by Syagrius, bishop of Autun, and finishes by a per- 
sonal request, in the singular, to report to him the synod’s doings. 
This letter affords one more illustration of the fact that when Greg- 
ory grants a privilege to a common bishop he emphasizes the duty 
of the recipient to the Holy See by the use of the “tutoiement”’, 
just as he usually softens the reproaches he has to make by the use 
of vos and vester; he also addresses the bishops in the plural when 
he asks a favor and in the singular if the request is more in the line 
of a positive order. 

In his letter to the bishop of Autun,Syagrius (IX, cvi1), we 
also see that mixed use of tu and vos which adapts itself so closely 
to the writer’s changing state of feeling in the course of a single 
letter or even a sentence. Owing to the importance of Autun and 
Syagrius, he hails the latter as one of the primates of the church, 
for which the familiar or equalizing “tutoiement” is appropriate: 
“ Atque ideo multum tibi, dilectissime frater, in Domino condelec- 
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tor atque congaudeo quod sic eadem charitate te praeditum mul- 
torum testificatione comperio ut et ipse quae sacerdotis sunt decenter 
exhibeas”. He confers on him the pallium, declaring Autun the 
first episcopal see of Gaul after Lyons. Then he passes on to the 
plural, which is less familiar, to impress on him an adequate sense 
of the duties attached to the honor, and finishes the exhortation by 
a sentence of a rather evangelical tone which starting in the “ vou- 
soiement ” of the preceding, is enhanced by its ending with a use of 
tu of a somewhat mystical character : “ Linguae vestrae exhortationi 
discant quod metuant . . . ut dum talenta credita lucro multiplicato 
reddideris in die retributionis audire sis meritus” (c. 1036,C). He 
returns to the use of the plural to advise him to see to it that the 
synod called together by him, Syagrius, should do good work. In 
shorter letters to Syagrius containing some particular orders, Greg- 
ory uses only the plural (1X, cxim, cxv). 

It may be seen that with a less important bishop like that of Gap, 
the respective use of tu and vos is diametrically different, a very 
natural and significant fact. 

It was indeed natural that the conferring of an honor on the 
bishop of Gap should call for the “tutoiement”, to emphasize the 
duty of the recipient to prove himself worthy of it, while such an 
advice to the bishop of Autun must be softened by the use of vos to 
avoid all appearance of arrogance. 

We see him address Desiderius bishop of Vienne (XI, Liv) in 
the plural to express to him his regret at having heard that he 
teaches grammar: the sentence in which he accuses him directly is 
in the singular but the general considerations on the incongruity of 
such a teaching in a bishop are softened by the use of vos. 

Complaining of the evil of simony to Vergilius, bishop of Arles, 
he uses the plural down to the point when he wants to make clear 
the duty of the synod to cope with this great trouble, from which 
personal and direct address he returns in the same sentence to the 
vaguer vos: “ Atque ut synodus ad eradendum ipsam haeresim con- 
gregari possit insiste quatenus cum dilectionis vestrae mercede melius 
ab omnibus caveatur quod auctore Deo, omnium fuerit constitutione 
damnatum” (XI, Lv, c. 1173, A). The tone is personal just for 
this appeal. 
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tor atque congaudeo quod sic eadem charitate te praeditum mul- 
torum testificatione comperio ut et ipse quae sacerdotis sunt decenter 
exhibeas”. He confers on him the pallium, declaring Autun the 
first episcopal see of Gaul after Lyons. Then he passes on to the 
plural, which is less familiar, to impress on him an adequate sense 
of the duties attached to the honor, and finishes the exhortation by 
a sentence of a rather evangelical tone which starting in the “ vou- 
soiement” of the preceding, is enhanced by its ending with a use of 
tu of a somewhat mystical character : “ Linguae vestrae exhortationi 
discant quod metuant . . . ut dum talenta credita lucro multiplicato 
reddideris in die retributionis audire sis meritus” (c. 1036,C). He 
returns to the use of the plural to advise him to see to it that the 
synod called together by him, Syagrius,; should do good work. In 
shorter letters to Syagrius containing some particular orders, Greg- 
ory uses only the plural (IX, cxm, cxv). 

It may be seen that with a less important bishop like that of Gap, 
the respective use of tu and vos is diametrically different, a very 
natural and significant fact. 

It was indeed natural that the conferring of an honor on the 
bishop of Gap should call for the “tutoiement”, to emphasize the 
duty of the recipient to prove himself worthy of it, while such an 
advice to the bishop of Autun must be softened by the use of vos to 
avoid all appearance of arrogance. 

We see him address Desiderius bishop of Vienne (XI, Liv) in 
the plural to express to him his regret at having heard that he 
teaches grammar: the sentence in which he accuses him directly is 
in the singular but the general considerations on the incongruity of 
such a teaching in a.bishop are softened by the use of vos. 

Complaining of the evil of simony to Vergilius, bishop of Arles, 
he uses the plural down to the point when he wants to make clear 
the duty of the synod to cope with this great trouble, from which 
personal and direct address he returns in the same sentence to the 
vaguer vos: “ Atque ut synodus ad eradendum ipsam haeresim con- 
gregari possit insiste quatenus cum dilectionis vestrae mercede melius 
ab omnibus caveatur quod auctore Deo, omnium fuerit constitutione 
damnatum” (XI, Lv, c. 1173, A). The tone is personal just for 
this appeal. 
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Arigius of Gap and Aetherius of Lyons are simply asked to 
attend the synod, with the plural of reverence (XI, Lvm, Lvt). 

His respective use of tu and vos is the same with bishops of 
Africa and Spain. Thus, asking Dominicus of Carthage to pray 
for him and discussing questions of doctrine and conduct with him, 
he uses the plural alone (VI, xrx, Lx1v) ; but later (VIII, xxx), 
in the middle of a letter in vos, he introduces a sentence, in the sin- 
gular, of a more personal and intimate nature to tell him how happy 
he is to see him so full of charity (in a spiritual sense): “Quia 
igitur hujus virtutis igne succensum tuarum te prodit locutio lit- 
terarum uberi in Domino exsultatione laetificor atque opto ut haec 
in te magis magisque resplendeat quia lux gregis est pastoris 
flamma” (c. 935, B). The bishopric of Carthage is one of the 
oldest episcopal sees: for a time, under Cyprian, it had enjoyed a 
relative independence of Rome. 

But the bishops of Numidia are more under his personal control: 
adjuring Columbus (XII, xxvmr) to stamp out the evil of simony, 
he practically writes the whole letter in the singular, except for the 
last two sentences, which, as frequently happens, are in the plural to 
give a courteous ending to the letter. He had already asked Colum- 
bus (XII, vir) to punish a guilty priest, but subsequent news hav- 
ing convinced him that the fight against simony must go on more 
energetically, Gregory writes to the primate of the province, Victor 
(XII, xxrx), repeating the same orders, in almost the same tone, in 
the singular, but he passes to general considerations in the second 
part of the letter, which calls for the less personal use of the “ vou- 
soiement”’. Only two sentences of the letter to the suffragan bishop, 
Columbus, are in the plural, while the plural is used in practically 
half of the letter to Victor. 

The letter to Leander, bishop of Seville (IX, cxx1), is quite 
interesting for its use of tu and vos. Leander, an old friend of the 
pope, has remained very dear to him: the singular seems particularly 
appropriate: “Coepit quisque amoris manu in suo corde te rapere 
quia in illa epistola twae mentis dulcedinem non erat audire sed 
cernere” (c. 1051, A). But the dignity to which both have been 
raised requires some use of the plural: “ Vitam vero vestram cujus 
ego semper cum magna veneratione reminiscor”. Returning to the 
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confidential tone, he writes with melancholy: “ Neque enim, bone 
vir, hodie ego sum ille quem nosti”. But he resumes the dignified 
attitude (in vos) to the end of the letter, to sympathize with Lean- 
der’s suffering due to gout: “De podagrae vero molestia sanctitas 
vestra . . . affligitur”, and to confer on him the pallium, cutting 
short the customary admonitions which go with it: “Quo trans- 
misso, valde debui qualiter vobis esset vivendum admonere, sed 
locutionem supprimo quia verba moribus anteistis”’. 

There is less variety in the letters written to the patriarchs of the 
Oriental church, who for a long time had been on an almost equal 
footing with the bishop of Rome and still retained something of this 
dignity. 

The great danger was of course in the pretensions of the bishop 
of Constantinople, who called himself “ Universal Bishop”. So the 
policy of Gregory was always to isolate the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople from the other Oriental bishops (Alexandria, Antioch, etc. ). 
Cf. letter VII, xi, to Eulogius of Alexandria, in which he speaks of 
the apostolical sees, Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, all founded by 
Peter. Gregory always addresses them in the plural, except for a 
heart-to-heart talk, either more confidential or more emphatic, which 
may find place in the letter. See for instance the letter to Anasta- 
sius of Antioch (V, xxxrx, c. 764, A): “ Et quidem scio quod post 
illa quietis culmina in quibus secreta coelestia cordis tangebas manu 
grave valde sit exteriora tolerare. Sed memento quia apostolicam 
sedem regis et dolorem citius temperas quoniam omnibus omnia 
factus es’. Ci. X, xxxrx, to Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, 
c. 1096, C: “ Nam veritatis minister, Petri sequax, et sanctae Eccle- 
siae praedicator, scio quia illa loqui potuisti quae de sede Petri 
apostoli per os doctoris sonare debuerunt”. In another letter to the 
same he had said: “ Scio enim mihi fratres estis, moribus patres” 
(the plural of reverence was still, of course, a real plural). 

In regard to the lesser bishops like those of Corinth and Salo- 
nica, Gregory assumes direct control over them, probably in an at- 
tempt to sever their connexion with Constantinople. Take, for 
instance, this letter (X, xL11) to Eusebius, Archbishop of Salonica. 
He begins by congratulating him on his pure faith. The passage 
is not unctuous but firm, and contains an implied warning that he, 
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Gregory, the defender of Orthodoxy, is very strict in those matters ; 
so he addresses him in the singular. He continues, however, in the 
plural, to recommend to Eusebius a great severity in his dealings 
with those who do not accept the synod of Chalcedon. He insists 
that Eusebius shall carry out his orders very carefully. The use 
of vos softens the imperious language of the orders, just as the 
“tutoiement” of the congratulations brought out the firmness of 
Gregory’s attitude and the practical object of his compliments, 
namely, to strengthen Eusebius in his fidelity to Rome. 

Later this use of the singular implying close dependence of 
Salonica on Rome is still more emphasized (XI, Lxx1v). Gregory 
begins with the plural; when he comes to the particular orders, he 
puts in the singular the verb which expresses the special command, 
but returns immediately to the use of the plural: “ Haec igitur, 
frater charissime, diligenter attende, et ita stude ut et filios vestros 
unitos ac devotos sicut decet habere possi..s et hac de causa denuo 
ad nos querela non redeat” (c. 1214, A). 

With equal nicety, in his letter to Joannes, bishop of Corinth 
(V, Lvi1) the expression follows back and forth in the same sen- 
tence the varying sentiment, from the dignified tone to the earnest: 
“ Videat (populus) in vobis quod diligat . . . Exemplo vestro docea- 
tur. A recto itinere, te duce, non deviet, ad Deum vos sequendo 
perveniat, ut tot ab humani generis Salvatore retributiones accipias” 
(c. 790, C). 

His letter, III, tim, to Joannes, bishop of Constantinople, is also 
curious from the point of view of alternate use of tu and vos. With 
a bishop who aspired to the first place in the church, Gregory had to 
be careful to seize on the right occasion to interfere and impress 
upon him a due feeling of subordination. This occasion presented 
itself when Joannes had a priest whipped. Gregory having asked 
him for some information concerning a punishment so contrary to 
law, Joannes: “rescripsit mihi (Gregorio) . . . sancta fraternitas 
twa quia nescierit de qua causa scriberem”. The use of the singular 
clearly indicates Gregory’s determination to assert the prerogative 
of Rome. Pretending, however, to believe that Joannes did not 
write the letter, because “ os quod mentitur occidit animam,” he 


resumes the courtly vos. He then tries to win him over by a tender, 
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brotherly appeal in the singular. Returning to the dignified tone 
(with vos), he asks him whether the bishop of Constantinople will 
respect the canons and remain what he, Gregory, knew him to be 
once. He then adjures him again, insisting in the hope of touching 
his feelings, which tone calls for “tutoiement”. The letter ends 
with the more distant plural. 

But Joannes’ pretensions, far from abating, become so bold that 
the pope rebukes him very sharply for daring to assume the title of 
“episcopus universalis”’, this in the singular: “Quem tamen adep- 
tum (episcopatum) exercere desideras, ac si ad eum ambitioso desi- 
derio cucurisses”. He threatens him in a sentence artfully combin- 
ing the singular and plural: “ Et si emendare nolles illum missarum 
solemnia cum fraternitate vestra celebrare prohibui”, for he does 
not want to break with him but simply show himself firm, (V, 
xvi;cf. VI,xv). Later he writes to Joannes’ successor, Cyriacus, 
a letter of love, merely begging him to abstain from too ambitious 
a title (VII, 1v). He addresses him only in the plural (cf. VII, v, 
XXXI). 

As a rule, bishops writing to Gregory only use the plural, as in 
III, cv. But Licirianus, bishop of Carthagena, who stood high on 
account of his reputation for sanctity before Gregory’s elevation to 
the papal throne, uses the singular in his letter to the pope (II, trv). 
What he says is in keeping with the use of the “tutoiement”. He 
is not dazzled by the title of Gregory and discusses with him on a 
footing of equality. Gregory had asked that only well qualified 
clerics should be ordained priests. But Licianus answers that as 
priests must be ordained anyhow, he cannot be so particular. But 
a more reverential tone appears towards the end, beginning in a 
mixed sentence (c. 602, C) : “ Dignetur ergo beatitudo vestra opus 
ipsum de libro sancti Job sed et alios libros morales quos fecisse te 
memoras ... Tui enim sumus, tua legere delectamur (a compliment 
to the author, somewhat offset by the use of the singular). In- 
columen coronam vestram .. . sancta Trinitas Deus conservare 
dignetur . . . beatissime Pater”. Such an independent attitude is 
rare. 


As for the use of the singular, practically nothing can be inferred 
from one exceptional sentence, in a letter of Richaredus, King of the 
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Goths, to the pope (1X, Lx1), since that king lived outside Romania, 
and we may presume that the various and subtle influences that 
were shaping this new form of expression acted less directly in 
foreign countries. 


From the foregoing, it will be seen that the use of the plural of 
reverence and its alternation with the “tutoiement”’, was quite dif- 
ferent from modern usage. It was a sort of attitude or tone that 
could be assumed or abandoned at pleasure, according to the various 
shades of feeling of the speaker (or writer) from one instant to 
another. 

As for modern usage, people to-day in speaking French have 
very little occasion to pass from the plural to the singular or vice- 
versa. The use of the singular has been practically superseded by 
that of the plural in relations with strangers (except to some extent 
among the working classes). Sometimes however the speaker will 
change from “tutoiement” to “ vousoiement”’ and conversely when 
he notices his mistake in addressing in one form a person with whom 
the other would have been more appropriate. Sometimes also indig- 
nation or anger will bring about such a change, which in any case 
cannot but have a comical effect. Take for instance this extract 
from a letter of Madame de Sévigné to her daughter: “Je vous 
réponds bien sérieusement, ma fille, j’en suis honteuse; car tant que 
tu parleras en enfant, je ne dois pas prodiguer la raison et le raison- 
nement ”’.® 

Nevertheless, such are rare: centuries of use have brought about 
sclerosis of function. Ju and vous no longer respond to every 
fluctuation of sentiment. At the time of Gregory the Great, on the 
contrary, the introduction of the plural of reverence had not substi- 
tuted one usage for the other; it had rather added a new one. Its 
object was to give expression to shades of sentiment that could not 
be adequately rendered in classical Latin. The “ vousoiement” 
grew into use to express a feeling of distance and respect to a person 
of rank, while affection and intimate connexion with him were best 
brought out by the use of the singular. On the other hand, the 
plural having come to indicate independence on the part of the per- 


8 Cited by P. Janet, Revue des Deux-Mondes, 1884, 1, septembre, p. 55; cf. 
V. Schliebitz, op. cit., p. 32. 
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son addressed, a relation of subordination was emphasized by the 
“tutoiement ”’ when the situation called for it. Yet sometimes such 
a relation was best veiled by the use of the plural as, for instance, 
to extenuate the impression of arrogance that might be made by the 
promulgation of orders or the expression of censure. 

All these shades of feeling might and often did succeed one 
another, thus causing an alternation of plural and singular which 
seems so strange to us, especially when it occurs in a single sentence. 
Moreover, according to the reciprocal relations of the respective 
parties, the significance of the “tutoiement” and “ vousoiement” 
would shift. An expression of affection addressed to a person of 
low rank, for example, might call for the plural, while in the case of 
a personage of superior position the singular would be in place; and 
again, for the expression of a command in similar cases, the con- 
verse would be true. The speech processes concerned in all this evo- 
lution were of course very gradual, and traces of the primitive state 
of affairs are to be found in old French and even down to the pres- 
ent time. 

Henri F. MULLER 


CoL_umMBIA UNIVERSITY 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANOTHER PARALLEL TO THE FIRST CANTO OF 
THE INFERNO 


N its conception of a journey through the other world, the Divina 
Commedia has long been seen to belong to the same literary 
tradition as the visions of St. Paul (so-called), of Tundale, of 
Alberic, and others, the legends of St. Patrick’s purgatory and of 
the voyage of St. Brendan,’ and the account of Aeneas’ visit to 
Hades, in the sixth book of Virgil’s Aeneid. To the opening event 
of the Jnferno several parallels have been observed. The three 
beasts who threaten Dante recall the Jeo, lupus, pardus of Jeremiah, 
V, 6. Virgil, essential of course in the main narrative, corresponds 
to the Sibyl in the Aeneid and the conductor or admonisher in cer- 
tain others of these works. The action is suggested in an allegorical 
poem by Baudouin de Condé; the dreamer, after traversing a path 
“aspre et dure,” meets an old man who instructs him, and is con- 
ducted by an angel to paradise. Here there are no threatening 
beasts.* There is more similarity in the vision recounted in Latin 
rhymed verses at the end of editions of the Psalterium decem 
chordarum by Joachim da Fiore. The dreamer, after wandering 
for five days through arduous places, finds his way closed by lynxes, 
lions and serpents, and then sees before him a bridge crossing a 
fiery river of torture and leading to paradise. There is nothing 
corresponding to Virgil, nor does the vision seem to be allegorical. 
1 Cf. d’Ancona, J precursori di Dante (Florence, 1874); the Ciardetti edition 
of Dante’s works (Florence, 1830), V, 281 ff.; Edinburgh Review, XXX, 317- 
21; . 
: Duele work resembles rather the last three in representing the journey 
throughout as actual and not visionary. He never uses the word visione of the 
experience except once in the Paradiso (“ Tutta tua vision fa manifesta”: Par., 
XVII, 128); in Par., XXXIII, 62, he uses it of his final symbolic sight of God. 
Cary’s title for his translation, The Vision, was hardly well chosen. 
3 D’Ancona, Precursori, pp. 86, 87; Hist. Litt. de la France, XXIII, 280-2. 
#Ozanam, Poétes franciscains en Italie au treiziéme siecle (6th edition), pp. 


476-8. Renan was inclined to attribute the poem to Joachim (Revue des deux 
mondes, LXIV, 100), whom Dante sees in paradise (Par., XII, 140). 
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It is of some interest to observe another small analogue, which 
contains parallels to all the figures in Dante’s first canto, the sym- 
bolic beasts and the encourager sent by the Virgin Mary, though it 
is not a vision of the other world. It comes from Italy a century 
before Dante wrote and is recorded in the De invectionibus of 
Gerald de Barri.® This flighty Welsh archdeacon wasted years of 
his life working and intriguing to secure for himself the see of St. 
David’s, and wrote this work by the alvice of Pope Innocent III 
as a defense of his conduct. He tells in it how his hope had been 
buoyed up by more than thirty visions, which befell himself and 
various acquaintances and seemed to bode his success. We come to 
suspect that among his humbler neighbors the seeing of encouraging 
visions may have become quite a lucrative industry. In the fifteenth 
vision Gerald was seen to be attacked successively by a grey and a 
white wolf, both being instigated by a larger, reddish wolf; but 
the valiant churchman disposed of both, like Samson, by rending 
their jaws asunder, seeing which the third ran away with his tail 
between his legs. After this there appeared a splendid lady, fol- 
lowed by a venerable man bearing precious vestments, with which at 
her bidding he clothed Gerald. These two the dreamer learned 
were the Virgin Mary and St. David. Gerald informs us that the 
grey and white wolves were the abbots of St. Dogmael and White- 
land, respectively, two of his rivals for the see of St. David’s.© The 
episcopal-purple wolf was Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a chief agent in Gerald’s disappointment. 

This dream “visum fuit apud Ferentinam puero,” says Gerald. 
During his third visit to Rome, in 1203, he followed the pope from 
place to place urging his cause, and we find that Innocent III signed 
at Ferentino from 14 May till late in September of that year, 
having been driven there by sedition among the Romans, and that 

5 Giraldus Cambrensis (Rolls Series, 1861-91), I, 168. It was also in the lost 
portion of his De rebus a se gestis. 

® Their monastic dress was of those colors. The reformed Benedictine 
monks of St. Dogmael’s abbey in Pembrokeshire wore “at first a light grey, 
which was afterward changed into black” (Dugdale’s Monasticon, 1817-30; 
vol. IV, 128), while the monks of Albalanda or Whiteland in Caermarthenshire, 
the mother-house of the Welsh Cistercians, of course wore white (ibid., V, 


591-2; Gir. Cambr., IV, 129). On Gerald’s long-standing dislike of the Bene- 
dictines and Cistercians, cf. his Jtinerarium Kambriae (Rolls Series, vol. VI, 41). 
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he seems to have been there at no other time during his pontificate 
before 1206, when Gerald had given up the struggle. This estab- 
lishes the date of the vision as 1203. The boy seems to have been 
the only Italian among all these dreamers, of whom one was Gerald 
himself, one was his old teacher in Paris, and most if not all the 
others were Welsh. It is nothing new to find an Italian boy imposing 
on a foreigner, and this youth may have remembered some pious 
allegory or legendary vision current in Italy. The color of the 
wolves was probably due to Gerald’s own imagination, for the 
Italian can hardly have been acquainted with the garb worn by three 
British prelates. It seems unlikely that Gerald invented this or the 
other visions, for though credulous and vindictive he was not elabo- 
rately dishonest; yet since this vision has some resemblance to two 
of the others, in which Gerald is attacked by beasts, it may owe 
more than color to him. Of course Dante knew nothing of Gerald’s 
work, and with so original a poet small parallels are nothing more 
than interesting. At all events this‘one shows still further how 
widespread in tradition and literature were the conceptions from 
which he started. 

I add here another small note on the Inferno. Speaking of the 
punishment in Tolomea (XXXIII, 130 ff), where souls who have 
been traitors to friends and guests are tormented before the death 
of their bodies, which are meanwhile animated by fiends, Scar- 
tazzini says, “L’ingegnosa invenzione é presa dalle parole del 
Vangelo (Joh. XIII, 27) ‘Et post bucellam introivit in eum 
Satanas.’”” Arturo Graf* relates several stories of demons reani- 
mating corpses. In John of Salisbury’s Policraticus® there is a 
stronger suggestion of Dante’s idea, sinful souls are conceived as 
swallowed up in hell while their bodies seem alive : “ Nam qui captiui 
uitiorum impulsu trahuntur ad penam sicut bos immolandus ad uicti- 
mam, abeuntes post concupiscentias suas, etsi corpore uideantur in- 
habitare superficiem terrae, uiui tamen absorti sunt et descendunt in 
infernum uiuentes.” Dante’s idea seems like a sort of combination 
of such stories as Graf’s and John’s conceit. Strikingly enough the 


7 Regesta pontificum Romanorum, ed. Potthast, I, 166-174; Gir. Cambr., III, 
71-4, 85, 282-6. Gerald started home from Ferentino (ibid., III, 289). 

8 Miti, leggende e superstizioni del medio evo, I1, 98-100. 

® Bk. III, ch. 8; ed. Webb, Vol. I, 190. 
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chapter in the Policraticus is headed “De mundana comedia, uel 
tragedia,” and the second sentence before that above runs, “ At, si 
nostra tempora propheticus spiritus concepisset, diceretur egregie 
quia comedia est uita hominis super terram, ubi quisque sui oblitus 
personam exprimit alienam,” which reminds one equally of Dante 
and Shakespeare. 


Joun S. P. TatiLock 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A NOTE ON THE ELLIPSIS OF Y BEFORE Irai 


N his Columbia University dissertation on Ellipsis in Old French 
(New York, 1911), Dr. W. E. Knickerbocker treats briefly the 
disappearance, of the adverb i before the future and conditional of 
the verb aler (p. 26). In his opinion, the rarity of J’y irai, etc., 
in modern French is not due merely to an instinctive avoidance of 
hiatus, but is a case of coalescence of the adverb with the initial 
vowel of the verb. Cases occur more frequently in oral than in 
written discourse, and, many careful writers doubtless replace the 
missing adverb by a phrase, or use another verb, as: je m’y rendrai. 
However, two examples are quoted by Littré in which the adverb 
is clearly understood. Littré’s note on the usage is worth quoting 
in full (section 10 under y) : 


“Des grammairiens ont dit que, quand le verbe qui suit y com- 
mence par un 7, on supprime ce pronom pour éviter la rencontre de 
deux i, qui formerait un son désagréable, et qu’ainsi, au lieu de: 
Il m’a dit qu’il y irait, il faut: Il m’a dit qu’il irait. C’est une vaine 
délicatesse d’oreille. Du reste, voici des exemples de cette sup- 
pression: On m’écrivit que vous étiez 4 Paris. . . . pour moi, je 
n’irai pas cette campagne. Bussy-Rabutin, Lettre 4 Mme de 
Sévigné, 23 mai, 1667. Ne vous étonnez pas si je prends Paris 
toujours plus en haine; je n’irai jamais. J. J. Rousseau, Lettre a 
Mme d’Epinay, jeudi, 1757.” 

That the full form was used in old French is shown by Dr. 
Knickerbocker in a series of examples, to which may be added 


from Ami et Amile, a text not included in his investigation, line 
2280: 


Noz i ironz, se voz le conmandez. 
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This note was first suggested by the discovery of another pas- 
sage from Jean-Jacques Rousseau, which is of interest for its ex- 
plicit recognition of this suppression, rarely mentioned in grammars : 


“Je viens d’entendre un pauvre enfant grondé par son pére 
pour lui avoir dit: mon pére, irai-je-t-y? Or on voit que cet enfant 
suivait mieux l’analogie que nos grammairiens; car puisqu’on lui 
disait Va-s-y, pourquoi n’aurait-il pas dit, Jrai-je-t-y? Remarquez 
de plus avec quelle adresse il évitait hiatus de irai-je-y ou y irai-je? 
Est-ce la faute du pauvre enfant si nous avons mal a propos été 
de la phrase cet adverbe déterminant y, parce que nous n’en savions 
que faire?” 

Emile, Livre I (p. 48, ed. Garnier) 

Another example is found in Moliére: 

“ Georgette. Vas-y, toi. 
Alain. Vas-y, toi. 
Georg. Ma foi, je n’irai pas. 
Al. Je n’irai pas aussi.” 
Ecole des Femmes, I, 2. 


Puitip M. HAYDEN. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


OLD FRENCH e AND e 


HE distinction between O. F. e <i and é in position, and ¢ << € 
in position, is still observable in a few modern dialects ; Nyrop 
(Gram. Hist., vol. I, par. 154) mentions those of Lorraine and 
Burgundy. In most dialects however,e>e¢. The precise date of 
this change is hard to determine. Apparently it began in the X1Ith 
century, but varied with the dialects, and perhaps took place in 
certain groups of words earlier than in others according to the posi- 
tion of the vowel in the silable, and the nature of the following 
consonant or consonants. This question has been discussed by 
Suchier (Z. r. Ph., III, p. 128), Foerster (Z. r. Ph., XXVIII, p. 
508) and quite recently by Vising (Z. f., S. L., XX XIX, pp. 1. ff.) 
under the title: Die E-Laute im Reime der Anglo-Normannischen 
Dichter des XII. Jahrhunderts. 
The second of these articles contains a list of O. F. texts which 
seem to distinguish e <i and e<é in their rimes. Foerster says, 
p. 508: 
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“Es scheint noch nicht allgemein bekannt zu sein, dass dieser 
von Bohmer s. Z. im Roland scharfsinniger Weise entdeckte Laut 
(i. e. e) sich mundartlich stellenweise bis zum heutigen Tag erhalten 
oder eigenartig weiterentwickelt hat, und ferner in einer grossen 
Reihe altfranz. Texte noch geschieden findet. Suchier in seiner 
Grammatik (1893 S. 21 par. 16e) fiihrt ausser Roland und Aucas- 
sin als dritten Text L .Krén.* 39—41, an, und vergisst nicht darauf 
hinzuweisen dass noch G. Clerc und R. Houdan die beiden e in 
Reime streng scheiden. G. Paris Ambroise (1897) XXIV Anm. 
6 fiigt zu seinem Text noch J. Bodel und “ méme 4 ce qu’il semble, 
Adenet le Roi” hinzu; was Walberg in seiner sorgfaltigen Besti- 
aireausgabe (1900) S. XLII wiederholt.” 


Here Foerster mentions the paragraph in Nyrop which I have 
cited, and adds: 

“Beim fliichtigen Durchblittern meiner noch nicht geordneten 
und nicht verarbeiteten Notizen finde ich dass noch fg. (und sicher 
noch manche andere Texte) die beiden e (lat. i und €) streng 
scheiden: Ph. Thaon, Wace, Est. Fougéres, Mont S. Michel, Be- 
neeit (nicht ganz rein) S. Gille, Atre perilleus, Greg. d. Gr. (ed. 
Luzarche), Andeli, ferner Poéme Moral, Blondel von Nesle. Also 
Normandie und ein Teil der Picardie.” 


In Z. r. Ph., XXXV, p. 477 note, he adds: “ Kristian, Blondel 
von Nesle, ferner Paula und Eructavit u. a.” 

Altho any one of the foregoing texts may contain few or even 
no cases of e <i, é riming with e < é, that fact alone is not suffi- 
cient to prove that e <i, é had not become ¢ in the speech of the 
author, at least in most of the words containing it. The number 
of words which can offer such rimes is comparatively very small. 

A few such possible confusions are :* 

net, met, with recet(1), set = (septem),-et < -ait; 

mes = (missum), with apres, ades, or -es < -ais; 

messe = (missa), with confesse ; 

-ece, with espece, Grece ; 

-ferme, with terme, lerme, germe; 

1Vising (loc. cit.) adds three more: Marie de France, Gautier d’Arras, His- 
toire de G. le Maréchal, ed. P. Meyer. 

2Suchier (Gramm., par 15e) says “Selten tritt e fiir ¢ ein: so vereinzelt 
in recet, receptum Rou 9934, Brut 938, sonst recet. Auch kennen Wace (Brut 
3088), Ben. und G. Clerc eine Aussprache prest, praesto, gewOhnlich, prest.” 
But this statement presupposes that e had not become ¢ in those texts. Vising 


cites recet: met, Samson, recet: net, Adgar. Crestiien always rimes the word as 
recet, cf. Cl., 1953, G. d’Angl., 2783, Erec, 3901. 
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cresme, batesme, with esme, and quaresme which seems to have 
been pronounced -esme; 

el, cel, chevel, with -el — -illum etc. 

ele, cele, with -ele = -ellam etc. 

icest,® with est, prest. 


8 est: icest occurs in the life of St. Osith, 543, 729 (ed. Baker, Mod. Lang. 
Rev., VII, 75). 


As an extreme illustration of the questionableness of Foerster’s 
list we may take the poems of Blondel de Nesle (ed. Wiese, Dres- 
den 1904). On page 88 the editor has assembled all the rimes in 
e and e: 

For e: -ece III 1-2 (adrece, leece, destrece, perece, blece, hau- 
tece). 

For ¢:-ele XVII 1. (novele, renouvele, revele, merele). 

This is obviously unconvincing. In order to prove that a given 
author did not confuse e <i, é, with e< é in his speech, one must 
first show considerable room for such confusion in his rime-words, 
and second show that no such confusion exists. I have examined 
several of the texts cited by Foerster and give my results below. I 
frankly do not understand what purpose he intended the list to serve. 
A glance at the poems of Blondel de Nesle is enough to convince us 
that a mere catalog of authors who distinguish the two e’s in rime 
is almost valueless by itself, since it does not offer decisive informa- 
tion concerning the pronunciation of the author. 


II 


In the note to line 192 of Jvain® (1906) Foerster said: “Im 
Glossar der lezten Auflage war galesche mit ¢ verzeichnet, da die 
in anderen Teilen Frankreichs (besonders Norden und Nordwes- 
ten) lange erhaltene Scheidung zwischen e (lat. €) und e (lat i) sich 
bei Kristian sicher nicht nachweisen lasst.” Besides ele, cele, which 
always rime with -ele < -elia or with each other, he cites six cases 
of confusion in support of his statement. A different view is ex- 
pressed with a certain amount of reserve in Erec* (1909). “e¢ 
(lat. é in posizion, z. B. béllu) und e (lat. iin Posizion, z. B. mittat) 
scheinen noch geschieden gewesen zu sein, vgl. Anm. zu kl. /vain 
192.” More positively in Cliges* (1910), page LXXVII: “e (lat. 
é in Posizion, z. B. béllu) und e (lat. i in Posizion, z. B. mittat) 
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waren noch geschieden, vgl. Anm. zu 849 und kl. Jvain,? 192.” In 
the note to 849 he refers the rime fleche: peche to the list of con- 
fusions of e and ¢ given in Jvain,* 192 note, and adds: “ Dort ist 
nachzutragen, was s. Z. zu bemerken vergessen ist, dass alle andern, 
sehr zahlreichen Falle in Kristian e und ¢ scharf im Reim scheiden, 
so dass er den von mir Zs. 28 (1904), 508 angefiihrten Texten bei- 
zuzahlen ist, ebenso wie die h. Paula. Dazu gehdrt auch Eruc- 
ee 

I think that the evidence is in favor of Foerster’s earlier view. 
I have assembled the rimes in e<i for all the poems save the 
Percival (which I preferred to omit since no satisfactory edition 
has yet appeared). They are comparatively numerous but fall into 
set groups. The rimes charete:rete Lanc. 2731 and desherete: en- 
tremete Ivain, 837 (both cited by Foerster himself in the note to 
Ivain, 192) point to an open ¢ in the words ending in -ete, and pos- 
sibly in those ending in -et, which present the largest number of pos- 
sible rimes with words ine. Cele, ele = (illa) never rime with any- 
thing but ¢; Foerster, Z. r. Ph., XXXV, 477 says “ natiirlich” with- 
out offering an explanation. This change was anterior to the vocal- 
ization of 1+ s; cf. caus = cels, and biaus = bels. Chaeles always 
rimes with ¢; Vising (loc. cit.) seems to think it is by analogy to the 
ending -ella, and adds it to Suchier’s list of such analogical cases in 
Gramm. par. 15b. Other confusions of e<i with e<€ are: 
fleche: peche, Cl., 849 (the etimology of fleche is, however, uncer- 
tain), gres: angres, Ivain, 837, creste: apreste, Ivain, 4219. 

I think that the absense of more cases of confusion may be 
explained by the fact that the remaining rime-groups are small, and 
lack corresponding groups with ¢ in some cases. This should 
appear from the examples: 


Guillaume d’ Angleterre. 

Forms and compounds of metre riming with each other: 1, 563, 
1115, 2233, 2993. messe:promesse, 23. -esce;-esce, IO7I. -esce: 
adresce, 3301.. -etes (ittas) with itself, 2015. -ete:nete, 1017. 
blesce:adresce, 797. fresche:enesche (inescat),* 1285. 


4 Foerster, note to Ivain, 192, adds this rime to his list of confusions, and 
remarks: “Ich kenne keinen zweiten Fall, wo lat. é im altfr. zu e wurde.” Cf. 
Lanc. 877 charrete: dete, if < débita; also desherete: antremete, Jvain, 5079, and 
for Germanic é cf. rimes with blesce and gres. Possibly adresce too is from é. 
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Confusion: ele: cele (= celat), 2585. 


Erec.* 

Forms of metre: 463, 1629, 1661, 4261, 5649; -esce: esce, 2121, 
4727, 5415, 6317 6657; -esce:adresce, 2185; -etes:-etes, 2113, 
6669; -et:-et, 3125; -et: gringalet, 3967, 4087. Gomeret : vaslet, 
1975; Guivret : met, 6463; messes : promesses, 6529 ;. galesches : bre- 
tesches, 5371. 

Confusion: cele:cele (-celat), 4611, 6611; ele, cele:-ele, 195, 
6355; noveles: chaeles ?, 1199. 


Cliges.* 


Forms of metre: 187, 673, 3219, 5027, 5469, 5967, 6104, 6149; 
metre :letre, 1411, 3897; -esce:-esce, 153, 201, 449, 1969, 4203; 
-esce :adresce, 2919, 4703; blesce:destresce, 2119; blesce: adresce, 
3419; promesse:messe, 135; cresme:batesme, 371; mesle: gresle, 
1527; tresce:chevesce, 841. 

Confusions: ele, cele:-ele etc., 1047, 1373, 2885, 6309, 6465; 
fleche : peche ?, 849. 

Ivain.® 

Forms of metre: 2595, 4005, 4695, 5541; -esce:-esce, 79, 1673, 
2169, 3887, 4083; destresce: blesce, 1473; chambrete:brete, 1579; 
mete: chambrete, 5568; Lunete:antremete, 6557; Lunete : brunete, 
2415; meisonete:nete, 2837; messe: promesse, 4031; messe: fele- 
nesse, 5457; espesse:felenesse, 181; felenesse: promesse, 3739; 
bretesche : galesche, 191; fresches : bresches, 1355; fresche : garland- 
esche, 2361; mesle: gresle, 444. 

Confusion: cele, ele:-ele, 1409, 2439, 2889, 3109, 4385, 5241, 
945. noveles: chaeles?, 3697; creste: apreste, 4219; desherete : an- 
tremete, 5079; gres: angres, 837. 


Lancelot. 


Forms of metre: 7, 617, 2983, 4055, 5315, 6453, 6607, 6783, 
7069, 7133; forms of metre with charrete, 23, 400, 491, 631, 1679, 
2803, 4367, 7125; -esce:-esce, 589, 2859, 3192, 5327, 5941, 5985, 
6017; adresce; esce, 1513, 2325 ; blesce: esce, 6659, 969, 1635, 3125; 
felenesse : espesse, 3023; bretesche:fresche, 2219; seches:teches, 
5959, 6331; espes: mes, 667; charrete: dete (< débita?), 877. 
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Confusions: ele, cele: -ele, 639, 1070, 4701, 5215, 5382, 5787, 
6261, 6397; charrete: rete, 2731. 

The explanation of the large number of rimes between forms 
of metre may lie in Crestiien’s well-known fondness for rich rimes. 
This also appears in such combinations as messe: promesse, cham- 
brete: brete, Lunete: nete, gres:angres, etc. 


Vie S. Paule, ed. Grass, 1908. Rom. Bibl., XIX. 

This text, (together with the Eructavit), seems to be written 
in a dialect akin to that of Crestiien, cf. Foerster, Cliges, p. LXXXI. 
Unfortunately it is too short to afford much material: 

antremestre: mestre, 31; meitre: maumetre, 607; met: promet, 
681; met : maumet, 852; -ece :-ece, 97, 103, 117, 339, 1183; adrece: 
blece, 133; afferme: ferme, 735 ; afferme : anferme, 891 ; maistresse : 
messe, 795 ; arcevesque : evesque, 1134. 

areste:blece, 133 the editor changes to adrece:blece, which 
seems to be the correct reading. 

Lines 625-6 present a confusion between e <i and e < ai: 


“ Quant la consciance s’en veit 
La grant affliction promeit 
Que por Dieu soffrons an cest mont,” etc. 


The passage as it stands is rather unintelligible. The editor 
substitutes the rimes . . . “est ferme,” and. . . “afferme,” which 
actually occur a little below (1. 735-6). This makes pretty fair 
sense, but I find it a little arbitrary, and would suggest instead a 
shift in the word-order, reading: 


“La grant affliction s’en veit 
Quant la consciance promeit 
Que por Dieu soffrons an cest mont,” etc. 


The Latin text corresponding to this passage reads: “ Sicura sit 
conscientia quod non propter peccata patiamur” (p. 49). 

But whether, with this change, the rime be admissible or not, 
the remaining rimes do not furnish evidence sufficient to prove that 
e had not become e. 

Notice also e<i+1+s>aus: cf. caus=cels, aus els, 
biauté, but also chevos-capillos. 


(L0078 
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Eructavit, ed. Jenkins, Dresden, 1909. 

Introduction, p. XXXV, 6. & “The rimes indicate that the 
sound was still different from ¢ contrary to Chrestien’s usage. Cf. 
batesme : cresme 1255, nete obliete 1433, net guichet, 185, and also, 
1135, 1199, 1273, 1759, 1859. Neither seel: Israhel, 615 nor ades: 
pres, 2029, as is well known, form exceptions. 

“On the other hand, agnel : daniel, 970, lioncel : Daniel, 961, novel 
: Ezechiel, 1064, teche: peche, 1718 etc. argue that the two sounds 
were separate for the author. For this reason, the couplets found 
after 396 in IEBCDFGLM, with the rime teche: creche can hardly 
be admitted as belonging to the author.” 


Foerster has already pointed out, Cliges, 846, note, that teche 
probably has e, and that teche: creche need not, therefore, be re- 
jected. But this leaves a confusion of the two sounds in teche: 
peche. 

Moreover, I cannot see how the remaining rimes may be made to 
prove anything. Except for met: promet, 1759, and chansonete: 
nete, 137, which present the two-consonant rime, together with 
three more rimes of net(e) : -et(e), they are such that correspond- 
ing rimes in e<é would be hard to find: -ece:-ece four times, 
batesme :cresme, 1255, metre: letre. 


For e-+1-++ cons. see Jenkins’ introduction, page XLII: “ For 
cels, ceus, A has frequently ces, (also cex), attested Guill. de Dole 
2214 ces: Jugles, while E writes seoz, seos, ceos, reminding us of 
Chrestien’s chevos, capillos. 

“For els, eus, A has regularly aus, aux, ax, and E aus, auz, 
eaus.” Note that “only A and E can claim to have been written in 
territory contiguous to Champagne.” 


Wace. 


The rimes of the Roman de Rou et des Ducs de Normandie have 
been studied by Pohl in Roman. Forsch., Vol. II. The rimes in 
e <i are given in a table on p. 544, those ine << éon p. 546. Noth- 
ing could illustrate better than these two tables the difficulty of de- 
termining the pronunciation of e<i from the rimes. The figures 
refer to the number of times each rime occurs: 

e <i-et, 3, ez, I, ece (esce, eze), 10, esse, I, ete, 2, etre, I, 

e<é: el, 18, er, I, ers, 5, ert, II, es, 5, est, 5, ece, 1, ele(s), 19, 
erre, 42, erte, 2, esse, 4, este (nt), 3, estre, II. 
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Thus the only possible rimes between e < i and e < é, if we have 
only those given above to choose from, are esse and ece. 

abesse : contesse, 4529. 

Lutece : Grece, 29. 

The former might have rimed with presse, angresse, etc. The 
latter might have been rimed with -ece, (and is it so certain that 
the e of Lutece and Grece is an open one?). But it was natural 
enough for Wace to rime the two place names just as he did in 
Brut, 11370, Gresse: Boesse, where a rime with presse, etc. would 
have been quite admissible. 

Pohl remarks, p. 547, “Es ist kaum méglich, einem Zufalle 
zuschreiben zu wollen, dass wir hier unter el kein Wort mit e aus 
i antreffen, dass wir z. B. kein chevel (capillum) etc. verfinden.” 
This is hardly fair. That Wace was not in the habit of putting the 
words el and cel at the end of a line appears from the fact that they 
don’t occur there. The absence of the single word chevel in rime 
with -el may be mere accident, and in any case this one word (not 
that it has to be in the singular for rime) proves nothing. I am 
unable to find any others that would do. 

As a rime for ert, Pohl suggests “cf. z. B. vert (virid).” The 
expression “zum Beispiel” is misleading, for there is no other 
word in -ert. Page 548, “ Auch fur diese Reimart (i. e. est) hatte 
es nicht an einem worte mit e <i gefehlt; cf. z. B. latein. iste (est, 
cest) etc.” But he has just shown that geneste usually rimes with 
e, and Vising has done the same for arbaleste, morover neither est 
nor cest is likely to occur much in rime. Consequently one is at a 
loss to expand his rather optimistic “etc.” Page 549, for rimes in 
-ele he suggests “illa (ele, cele) etc.” Here again one wonders 
what other words.are alluded to by the “etc.” 

The cases of confusion in the Brut Pohl inclines to attribute to 
mistakes of copyists, or even of the editor. He adds however 
(p. 551): “ Lassen wir jedoch zur Erklarung der im Brut vorkom- 
menden Bindungen von e: ¢ eine zweite Annahme nicht ausser Acht, 
die ebenfalls grosse Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir sich hat. Der Brut ist 
ohne Zweifel spater, jiinger, als der Rou, und es ist durchaus nicht 
ausgeschlossen, dass in ihm wirklich schon ein Anfang der Ver- 
mischung von e and ¢ vorliegt, dass wir also in obigen Bindungen 
(sofern sie natiirlich acht sind) Zusammenreimen von e:¢ anzuneh- 
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men haben.” Pohl himself is clearly of two minds concerning the 
existence of confusions in the Brut, and it is safe to say that nothing 
can be definitely proved one way or the other until a reliable text 
has been established and the rimes carefully studied. 


CoNCLUSION. 

Three things must, then, be borne in mind in determining 
whether a given author confused e <i with e < é in his speech: 

1. The lack of confusion in rime may be due to the fact that 
possible rimes between the two word-groups are not numerous, to 
the author’s fondness for riming certain pairs of words together for 
the sake of rich rime or for other reasons, or to mere chance. In 
any case, no conclusion can be reached without considerable 
material. 

2. If undeniable cases of confusion occur in two or three words 
of different consonant-endings, some valid reason must be given for 
supposing that e has not become ¢ in the other word-groups. 

3. It is arbitrary to posit such pronunciations as recet, prest, 
(Suchier, Gramum., par. 15c.), until all the rimes have been care- 
fully examined, and until there is good evidence that e has not 
become ¢ in other words.' 


F. ANDERSON. 
Yate UNIVERSITY. 


1]I wish to express my indebtedness and gratitude to Professor E. S. Sheldon, 
of Harvard University, for suggestions and counsels I received from him during 
the preparation of this article. 























REVIEWS 


La Poésie Francaise Du Moyen-Age, XI° au XV° Siécles—Recueil de Textes, 
Accompagné de Traductions, de Notices et précédé d’une Etude littéraire, 
par Charles Oulmont, Docteur és lettres. (Paris, Mercure de France, 1913. 
378 pages.) 

Le succés des volumes de Van Bever et Léautaud, Poétes d’aujourd’hui 
(Mercure de France, Paris, 20 édition, 1910) a suggéré 4 M. Van Bever lidée 
d’une anthologie de la littérature francaise de tous les siécles, sous ce titre: 
“ Anthologie de la poésie francaise des Origines jusqu’a nos jours.” Le premier 
volume—chronologiquement—vient de paraitre. Il a été préparé par M. Oulmont. 
M. Van Bever annonce lui-méme le volume Poétes des XV° et XVI° siécles. 

Nous dirons franchement que l’Avant-Propos général de M. Van Bever ne 
nous parait pas heureux. Ayant rendu de si réels services quand il s’était con- 
tenté de nous fournir des matériaux intelligents et exacts pour les poétes dont 
il nous offrait les extraits, pourquoi a-t-il voulu passer au rang de directeur de 
conscience littéraire pour ceux qui se servent de ses livres? En elle-méme cette 
fagon de procéder constitue un anachronisme. Et surtout l’assurance avec 
laquelle s’exprime M. Van Bever n’est pas de notre age: “Si nous acceptons au 
début de ces pages l’étiquette d’anthologie, c’est un peu pour la réhabiliter” 
(p. 3). Voila qui n’est déja pas trop modeste; voici qui est mieux: “Ce sera 
une des hardiesses de ce livre que de réformer des opinions toutes faites, sorte 
de fausse monnaie qui, en l’absence de tout contrdle sérieux, eut cours pendant 
des siécles. . . . Quelques grandes figures mises hors de cause, il semble qu’on 
pourrait récrire l’histoire littéraire, en modifiant les noms qui la composent” 
(p. 4). Et naturellement l’auteur entend nous proposer de récrire l’histoire lit- 
téraire en nous suggérant, lui, les noms pour cela: “ Dans le présent volume, la 
poésie reprend son cours naturel trop longtemps arrété par les pédants” (p. 5). 
Avec tout cela M. Van Bever proteste de sa modestie; et, en un sens elle est 1a. 
Voici une phrase trahissant un bien bizarre mélange de confiance en soi et 
d’effacement : “ Nous avons tout vu, tout lu, tout interrogé avec cette passion per- 
Suasive qu’inspire la connaissance des choses belles et mystérieuses, faisant la 
part des sentiments d’une époque et du goiit actuel, accommodant sans relache 
notre zéle, nos idées et notre modeste réle d’informateur” (p. 8). 

Venons au volume de M. Oulmont. 

Oulmont est l’auteur d’une thése qui a été un peu malmenée par le jury de 
la Sorbonne, mais intéressante en ce qu’elle s’efforcgait de renverser la croyance 
traditionnelle en Pierre Gringore! comme en une sorte de poéte famélique et 
miséreux parceque trop épris d’idéal, et de mettre a la place une figure de poéte 
bourgeois de goitts et d’esprit. La “tradition,” 4 vrai dire, n’était pas si ancienne; 
remonte-t-elle plus haut que V. Hugo et Banville? . . . L’originalité, de fait, est 
plutdét négative; il n’y a guére assez de matériaux pour reconstruire un portrait en 
pied—et par conséquent il faut laisser 4 peu prés carte blanche aux poétes (comme 





1 Pierre Gringore, Paris, Champion, 1911.—Couronné par Il’ Académie francaise. 
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pour Cyrano de Bergerac). Si nous rappelons cela, c’est que cette méme tendance, 
iconoclaste vaguement, se manifeste dans cette anthologie. Et d’abord M. Oulmont 
perd du temps a démontrer l’évident. S’il faut une nouvelle anthologie, c’est que 
les anciennes ne sont pas bonnes. Inutile de nous expliquer longuement qu’on ne 
supprimera pas les belles pages (Chanson de Roland, p. ex.) d’une part, et qu’on 
n’essayera pas, d’autre part, de faire admirer un poéme “d’autant plus qu'il est 
moins célébre,”—qu’on veut enfin “le juste milieu.” Sans doute, sans doute. 
... “Ni admiration, ni dédain excessifs, mais un examen attentif des oeuvres.” 
Sans doute; mais cela va de soi! En somme, M. Oulmont veut élargir la con- 
ception traditionnelle du chef-d’oeuvre médiéval. Et ce n’est pas mauvais. Mais 
osons dire que sa nouvelle conception repose sur de parfaits lieux communs; 
son Introduction compte 40 pages. II faut justifier notre accusation. 

Page 15, on lit: “ D’assez bonne heure, le Roman d’aventure remplace la 
Chanson de geste, a laquelle il emprunte quelques-uns de ses mérites, et y ajoute 
de la psychologie, et une peinture parfois subtile et précieuse des mceurs mon- 
daines; en sorte qu’il nous est loisible de regretter moins le Roland et Les 
Lorrains, 4 cause des poémes de Chréstien de Troyes et du roman de Partheno- 
peus de Blois... .” N’avait-on dit vraiment cela nulle part? Plus bas (p. 15); 
“... délayage insipide ... les conteurs de romans s’embarrassent dans des 
échevaux d’aventures, dont ils ne sortent que pour notre ennui... .” Peut-on 
nous demander de pardonner de tels truismes? Et ceci: “Et malgré tout ce 
que l’on peut reprocher au Roman de la Rose, par exemple, l’on ne doit pas nier 
que c’est de tous les poémes allégorique le plus important, moins par son extra- 
ordinaire étendue que par sa date et ses résultats” (p. 18). Est-ce 1a renouve- 
ler?! Alors, merci. Ou cette phrase d’une si curieuse inconscience: “C’est la 
satire aussi, plut6t que les intrigues polissonnes et les détails répugnants qui 
donnent du prix 4a la littérature des fableaux” (p. 31). Enfin, il y a des théories 
si sujettes 4 caution! ainsi “Lancelot ... est possédé d’un amour coupable, 
défendu. Seul cet amour intéresse le lecteur ou l’auditeur, et charme les femmes 

.” (p. 24). Mais non; M. Oulmont lui-méme cite Aucassin et Nicolette, 
Floire et Blancheflor, Parthenopeus de Blois. Et Aude, et Guiburc, et “la bele 
Doette,” et tant d’autres! On pourrait tout aussi bien soutenir la thése contraire 
en s’appuyant sur les textes, que plus un amour était pur et doux, plus il 
émouvait. 

Cette Introduction est une tache au livre. C’est ce qu’on nomme en France, 
avec raison, du travail baclé. Et c’est dommage. La collection est vraiment 
utile. D’abord, elle est compacte, et chaque professeur a plus de chance de 
rencontrer ce qu’il lui faut que dans les petites anthologies courantes; en méme 
temps, le livre n’est pas hors de prix. L’ordre adopté est l’ordre chronologique, 
vaguement—forcément vaguement puisque la date de la plupart des textes est 
incertaine. Quant au principe qui a présidé au choix des morceaux, je n’en 
découvre point de précis; mais ici ensore j’y verrais plut6t un avantage, pour la 
méme raison que celle donnée tout a l’heure, 4 savoir que chaque professeur 
pourra faire son choix sans étre inconsciemment influencé par le livre. 

En général, l’élément érudition est consciencieux. On pourra, en s’y repor- 
tant, se mettre facilement au courant des problémes soulevés par les différentes 
oeuvres citées. 

Voici par exemple les indications pour la Sainte Eulalie: 
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Sources:—Manuscrits.—Bibl. de Valenciennes, 143; fac-similés Album de la 
Soc. des Anc. Textes Frangais, 1875, pl. 2—Monaci: Fac-simili di antichi mano- 
scritti (Roma, 1891, pl. 86).—Suchier: Geschichte der Franzés. Litteratur (Leip- 
zig, I ; 

i > aS Monumens des langues romane et teutonique du 
IX®* siécle p.p. Hoffmann de Fallersleben, avec introduction et notes par J.-F. 
Willems (Gand, 1837; 2. édit., 1845).—Diez: Altrom. Sprachdenkmialer (Bonn, 
1846, p. 15).—P. Meyer: Recueil d’anciens textes (Paris, 1877, p. 193).—Kosch- 
witz: Les plus anciens monuments de la langue francaise (Leipzig, 1879-1902, 
p. 8).—Monaci: I pii Antichi Monumenti della lingua francese (Roma, 1804, 
p. 5).—Roget: An Introduction to Old French (London, 1894, p. 19).—Forster 
u. Koschwitz: Altfranz. Uebungsbuch, 1902, p. 47).—L. Constans (Paris, 1884 
et 1906, p. 2).—Bartsch et Horning: La Langue et la littérature francaise (Paris, 
1887 et 1909, p. 3). 

Il y a beaucoup. Cependant, si l’on met tant, il semblerait que l'étude de 
Littré (Histoire de la langue francaise, 1862) ot l’on trouve une des plus origi- 
nales suggestions sur le rhytme de Ste Eulalie devrait figurer aussi. Il y a 
d’autres réserves a faire. La Cantiléne de Ste Eulalie, nous dit-on, est le plus 
ancien monument de la langue francaise; il.serait plus exact de dire “le plus 
ancien monument /ittéraire”—car enfin, il y a les Serments de Strasbourg. 

P. 49: Puisque I’auteur en dit tant sur le Saint-Alexis, pourquoi ne pas dire 
aussi que c’est une légende orientale. Il mentionne ces sortes de choses ailleurs. 
Et ici, en ajoutant seulement une phrase, on expliquerait tant de petits points. 

P. 65: Comme travaux scientifiques sur la Chanson de Roland, pourquoi 
ne pas citer—ce qui serait trés précieux ici justement—la trés fidéle bibliographie 
de Seelman (Heilbronn, 1888) et celle de Geddes dans son édition (chez Mc- 
Millan, 1906). 

P. 81: A propos de Guillaume d’Orange, comment se fait-il que les travaux 
de Weeks sur Le covenant Vivien, et le groupe de Chansons dont il est question 
dans ce paragraphe, soient absolument ignorés? 

P. 188: A propos d’Aymery de Narbonne, puisque M. Oulmont cite trés 
a propos V. Hugo; alors pourquoi ne pas mentionner, a cété du travail de Gaston 
Paris dans la Romania, ceux de Glachant (Revue Univ., 1899), de Rigal (Rev. 
d’Hist. Litt., 1900), de Vianey (Rev. des Langues Rom., 1901)? 

P. 215: La littérature sur les Fabliaux est un peu sommaire. 

P. 353: Pourquoi ne pas citer la collection publiée sous la direction de M. 
Roques, des “ Classiques francais du Moyen age?” 

On voit qu’il y a des défauts, méme dans la facon d’éditer. Cependant on 
voit aussi par la nature de ceux que nous avons indiqués, que ce sont surtout 
des péchés véniels.et faciles 4 corriger dans une seconde édition. Cette collection 
rendra siirement de sérieux services 4 nombre de professeurs, et méme de sim- 
ples savants qui ne sont pas a portée d’une grande bibliothéque. 

Apert SCHINZ. 

SmitH COLLEGE. 


Folk-Ballads of Southern Europe, translated into English verse, by SopHie 

Jewett. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1913. v-—+ 2099 pp. in 8°. 

These fifty translations were made for the benefit of Miss Jewett’s classes 
in English ballads in Wellesley College. The difficulties of rendering into 
English poems from Rumanian, Sicilian, Catalan, Piedmontese, Gascon, Cas- 
tilian, Portuguese, Venetian, Neapolitan, Corsican, and Modern Greek might have 
daunted a linguist. Miss Jewett, however, was a poet.t Her original verse 
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gives evidence of the rare ability which she brought to her task of translation. 
Long study of the English and Scottish ballads had, moreover, perfected a 
native sensitiveness to the rhythms and diction of popular poetry. Even a lin- 
guist, if such a one exist, competent to pronounce on the accuracy of all her 
renderings, would probably be slow to suggest changes, grateful for the faith- 
fulness with which she preserves the charm of the originals, and realizing that 
translations of this sort, which do not aim to be absolutely literal, depend to a 
great extent on individual taste.? 

Miss Jewett translates the close of the ballad La Marquise (p. 150) ‘ Dieu 
lui ferme son paradis; Je n’ai ni roi ni femme, “‘ God shuts her out of Paradise, 





1 Miss Jewett’s translations and original poems are the following: (Ellen 
Burroughs) The Pilgrim and Other Poems, N. Y., Macmillan, 1896; Poems in 
Persephone and other Poems, by members of the English Literature Department 
of Wellesley College, Boston, Fort Hill press, 1905; The Pearl, a Middle English 
poem in the meter of the original, N. Y., Crowell, 1908; The Heart of a Boy 
(Cuore), the Journal of an Italian Schoolboy, by Edmondo de Amicis, translated 
from the Italian and abridged, Chicago, Rand McNally, 1909; God’s Troubadour, 
the story of St. Francis, N. Y., Crowell, 1910; Poems, Memorial Edition, N. Y., 
Crowell, 1910. 

2I owe to the kindness of Dr. Gustav Griinbaum, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, the following notes on the Rumanian ballads. In The Sun and the 
Moon: the lines (p. 22) Ce-i-frumésaé ca o flére intr’ o érna firad sére, ‘who is 
as beautiful as a flower In a sunless winter,’ are omitted in the translation; 
there are the following omissions on p. 24: Catd fi tu de ceriul teu Si et de 
paimintul met C’asa vrut-a Dumnedeii, ‘ Attend to the (thy) sky, Let me attend 
to the (my) earth, For so has willed the Lord’; Lumile destepta Si cu drag il 
asculta, ‘The worlds awoke, And listened to him gladly’; in the text of the last 
line on the page, gindul is misspelled. The literal rendering is, ‘What does 
thy mind say?’; on p. 26, Sfintii facta ’si ascundea Preott in genuchi cidea, ‘ The 
saints covered their faces, The priests fell on their knees,’ is expanded by Miss 
Jewett to ‘ The bells crack, and crashing fall Rail and rood and choir-stall; On 
its base the clock-tower sways; Dumb the priest stands where he prays, And his 
vestments fall from him’; the text on pages 27 is also expanded in the translation. 

In Bujor: on page 155, at the end of the third stanza ‘three’ corresponds to 
‘o’ ‘one’ in the text; page 157, ‘pool’ translates ‘ well’; ‘betrayed’ renders the 
Rumanian for ‘to make mad with love’; ‘tavern’ should be ‘hut’; ‘inn- 
maiden’ should be ‘little widow.’ ‘He takes one kiss and no more,’ hardly 
translates the Rumanian text, which, rendered literally, is ‘They were not 
through kissing’; on page 159: ‘Many Christians dost thou slay’ should be in 
the past tense. 

In Shalga: on page 171, vddanei, ‘ of the widow,’ and the following four lines 
are omitted in the translation; on page 173 ‘thousand’ should be ‘ hundred’; the 
lines ‘ And down in the Danube river Waters boil and fishes leap’ are not found 
in the text; sécrai-sa means ‘her mother-in-law,’ not ‘her grandmother’; on page 
175, ‘my maids’ corresponds to nothing in the Rumanian text. 

In The Little Lamb: on page 263, ‘bold’ and ‘boldly’ correspond to nothing 
in the text; the fourth line on page 265 might, perhaps, better be translated 
‘ Shedding bloo:!-tears (lacrimi de sénge!) on the ground’; on page 267, ‘ bearded 
chin’ hardly translates mustetiéra, ‘little mustache.’ 
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I’ve nor king nor wife,’ he cried.” Ferme should be translated by the sub- 
junctive. Sont les gis de Guerande Qui viv’ en bons garcons is translated: “It 
is the lads of Guérande, Their jolly life is done.” Viv’ is, however, in the 
present tense. Pierre of Grenoble is translated rather freely at one or two 
points, apparently out of considerations of rhythm. Anglo-Saxon taste leads 
the translator to omit the lines of The Noble Sibilla, in which the mother, yearn- 
ing for her child, is roughly answered by the pirate. 


—Si tu hai ssu pettu chinu 
Sguittaccillu tu a ssi cani— 
—Lu mé latti é biancu bianchissimu 
Tu si’ veru cori di cani.— (ll. 46 ff.) 


Few would prefer a more literal translation, however, than that which renders 
L’amour la teng, l'amour qui non la teng, Boudrio la teni, with “ Love holds her 
close; The love that may not hold her Longs to enfold her.” 

It is surprising to find a Breton ballad included in a collection from Southern 
Europe, and it is a question whether the versions of Vasile Alecsandri can prop- 
erly be called folk-ballads. The Greek Voice from Underground is also decid- 
edly literary in treatment. Few, however, would be willing to secure homo- 
geneity in the collection at the price of sacrificing Miss Jewett’s renderings of 
these poems. We should be sorry to lose the shepherd’s prophecy of his death 
in The Little Lamb: 


Say I wed a royal bride, 

Wooed of all the world beside; 

Say that when our faith was given, 

A bright star fell out of heaven; 

Sun and moon stood holding there 

A marriage wreath above my hair; 
Mountains tall were priests to me; 

Guests were pine and alder-tree; 

Torches were the flaming stars, 

Thousand birds my lute-players. (p. 265) 


and the reproach of the Voice from Underground, addressing the reveller who 
treads upon his grave: 


Perhaps I was not young, I too! Was I not brave? 
Have I not walked, I too, by night under the moon? (p. 259) 


Although this group of ballads is distinctly modern in tone, their popular 
origin is still evident. ‘The Rumanian The Sun and the Moon preserves a hint 
at least of the tradition, which we find in sources as remote as American Indian 
tales, of the longing of the sun for a bride that can bear his brightness. The 
Voice from Underground has the same pathos, and is perhaps a waif of the 
same tradition of which Virgil’s Polydorus,* Dante’s Pier delle Vigne,5 and 
Spenser’s Fradubio® are prouder heirs. 





8 Dorsey and Kroeber, Arapaho Traditions, Field Columbian Museum, An- 
thropological Series V, p. 321, No. 134 ff. 

4 Aeneid, III, 30 ff. 

5 Inferno, XIII, 25 ff. 

® Faery Queen, Bk. I, Canto 2. 
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The great majority of the ballads in the collection are analogues to English 
and Scottish ones published by Child. These relationships are indicated in the 
notes, and in a few cases Romance variants are given. The ballads are arranged 
in groups illustrating themes universal in European folk-lore: Ballads of Love, 
Ballads of Murder, Ballads of Prisoners, Biblical and Apocryphal Ballads, 
Ballads of the Supernatural. It is inevitable, no doubt, in a collection made 
under the circumstances of the present one, that the distinctly Romance charac- 
teristics of the ballads should tend to be overshadowed by their Anglo-Saxon 
associations and their affinities with general European tradition. In some cases 
this is unfortunate. We mention an example. 

Miss Jewett translates a ballad known in France as La Pernette, from a 
Piedmontese version appearing in Nigra’s Collection under the title Fior dé 
Tomba. The version contains, as the title indicates, the widely spread tradition 
of miraculous flowers springing from two lovers’ graves. It has lost, however, 
most of the characteristic features of its fifteenth century French original, of 
which Doncieux, in Le Romancero populaire de la France reconstructs a critical 
text. Doncieux calls it a chanson de toile ... repensée par un poéte paysan.? 

La Pernette (critical text, dialect of Forez, ed. G. Doncieux, Le Romancero 
populaire de la France, pp. 17-19). 


La Pernete se lieve 
la tra, la la, . . . latrala, 
La Pernete se lieve treis ores davant jor, 
Treis ores davant jor (bis). 
El prent sa colognete avoi son petit tor. 
A chascun tor qu’el vire, fait un sospir d’amor. 
Sa mare li vient dire: “ Pernete, qu’avés vos?” 
“ Av’os lo mau de teste, o bien lo mau d’amor?” 
“N’ai pas lo mau de teste, mais bien lo mau d’amor.” 
—“No ploras pas, Pernete, nos vos maridaron, 
Vos donaron un prince o lo fi d’un baron, 
“Jo no vuolh pas un prince ne lo fi d’un baron, 
Jo vuolh mon ami Piere, qu’est dedens la prison.” 
“Tu n’auras mie Piere, nos lo pendolaron!” 
—Se vos pendolas Piere, pendolas-mei itot. 
Au chemin de Saint-Jaque enteras-nos tos dos. 
Cuvrés Piere de roses e mei de mileflors; 
Los pelerins que passent en prendront quauque brot, 
Diront: Dio aye l’ame déus povres amoros! 
L’un per l’amor de l’autre il sont morts tos los dos. 





7 Op. cit., Paris, 1904, pp. 34, 35. From a study of seventy versions current 
in Romance countries, Doncieux has traced the ballad to an original composed 
in the north of Forez (p. 16) some time between the invention of the spinning 
wheel (c. 1393), mentioned in the second and third lines, and the oldest recorded 
version of the ballad (15th century). From a study of the assonances in the 
versions collected, Doncieux reconstructs the original from which they are derived. 
The three versions are printed below. 














Fior di tomba (Piedmontese text, 
C. Nigra, Canti popolari del 
Piemonte, Torino, 1888, p. 129). 


Di 1a da cui boscage 

Na bela fia a j’é; 

So pare e sua mare 

La vélo maridé. 

A volo dé-i-la iin prinsi 
Fiél d’imperadur. 

—Mi voi né re né prinsi 
Fiél d’imperadur ; 

“ Déi-me cul giuvinoto 
Ch’a j’é ’n cula pérzun.” 


—O fia dla mia fia, 


L’é pa ’n parti da ti: 
“Duman a tndes ure 

A lo faran miiri.” 

—S’a fan miiri cul giuvo, 
Ch’a m’fasso miiri mi; 
Ch’a m’fasso fé na tumba 
Ch’a i sia d’ post pér tri, 
Ch’a i stago pare e mare, 


*L me amur an brass a mi. 


An sima a cula tumba 
Piantran dle réze e fiur; 
Tiita la gent ch’a i passa 
A sentiran l’odur; 
Diran :—j’é mort la bela, 
L’é morta pér l’amur !— 
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Flowers from the grave. (Translation 
of Piedmontese text, made by Miss 
Jewett, pp. 83-85.) 


There lives a pretty maiden, 

Down there beyond the wood; 

Her father and her mother 

They would make her a marriage good. 
They would marry her to a noble prince, 
An emperor’s son and heir. 

“T do not want a king nor prince, 
Nor emperor’s son and heir; 

But give to me the gallant youth 

Who is in the prison there.” 

“O daughter, O my daughter! 

You cannot be his wife; 

Tomorrow at eleven o’clock 

They will surely take his life.” 

“Oh, if they murder that young man, 
Then let them murder me! 

Then let them make a grave for us, 

A grave with places three, 

One place for father and one for mother 
And but one for my love and me. 

And at the grave’s head let them plant 
A blossoming rose tree. 

All the people who pass by, 

The roses they will smell; 

They will say: ‘She died, the beauty, 
Because she loved too well.’” 





The French version, in which Pernette bends dispirited over her distaff in 
the early morning, in spite of her mother’s promise of a high born husband, and 
finally declares that she will have no one but her own ami Pierre, is much more 
vivid than the Piedmontese variant, where an unnamed maiden in a wood 
demands an unnamed gallant. The mother’s threat to hang Pierre in order to 
punish her daughter’s obstinacy is more dramatic than the news that the prisoner 
is to be hanged. Pierre and Pernette, buried on the pilgrim’s road to St. Jaques, 
Pierre covered with roses and Pernette with guelder-roses are distinctly more 
pathetic than the family grave of the Italian variant. 

It is regrettable in this and in other instances that Miss Jewett was unac- 
quainted with the excellent work of Doncieux, whose gift was in many ways 
similar to her own, and whom an early death cut off in the midst of a similar 
task. His book appeared in 1904, with an introduction by his friend, M. Julien 
Tiersot. Miss Jewett’s book was prepared for the press after her death by her 
friend and colleague, Miss Katherine Lee Bates. The following ballads of Miss 
Jewett’s collection have been studied by the French scholar, in each case the 
restitution of the text being accompanied by a linguistic, metrical, and literary 
historical study: Flowers from the Grave 82, cf. La Pernette 13; Count Arnaud 
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86, cf. Le roi Renaud 84; Pierre of Grenoble 72, cf. Pierre de Grenoble et s'amie 
325; Donna Lombarda 112, cf. Dame Lombarde 174; Saint Mary Magdelene and 
The Samaritan Woman 192-204, cf. La Pénitence de Marie-Madeleine and Les 
Atours de Marie-Madeleine 144-174; Cribette and The Moor Saracen 46-54, cf. 
L’Escrivette 125; The Three students of Toulouse 164, cf. Les Ecoliers pendus 
207; Hero and Leander 68, cf. Le Flambeau d’amour 280; The Marquise 148, cf. 
La Marquise empoisonnée 295; Bridal Dance and Funeral 80, cf. Les Tristes 
Noces 338; Fair Jeanneton 132, cf. Renaud le Tueur de femmes 351; The Corsair 
44, cf. L’embarquement de la fille aux chansons et sa déplorable mort 445. 

Miss Jewett’s book will be gratefully received by all who are desirous of 
making the literature of Romance countries better known and loved among 
readers of English poetry. 

GERTRUDE SCHOEPPERLE. 

University oF ILLINots. 


La Bataille Loquifer I. Edition critique d’aprés les MSS. de l’Arsenal et de 
Boulogne. Par J. Runeperc. Helsingsfors, Imprimerie de la Société de 
Littérature Finnoise. 1913. Pp. Il + 76. 

Le présent travail fait suite 4 l’admirable thése, Etudes sur la Geste Rai- 
nouart par le méme auteur.1 M. Runeberg avait déja raconté les événements de 
la Bataille Loquifer a la p. 35 ss. de sa thése. J’ai pu comparer avec le texte 
qu’offre M. Runeberg deux passages que j’avais copiés autrefois. Je n’y ai 
relevé aucune variante, ce qui me fait d’autant plus de plaisir que les autres textes 
que j’ examine depuis bon nombre d’années laissent beaucoup a désirer.? 

On trouve dans les 3890 vers de la Bataille Loquifer la justification des avis 
qu’a exprimés M. Runeberg au sujet de ce poéme dans sa thése, et on y reléve 
un certain nombre de faits nouveaux de nature a intéresser ceux qui étudient le 
moyen age. Les spécialistes dans le cycle de Guillaume remarqueront ces deux 
vers (77, 78), ott Renoart dit de son tinel: 


En Alischans en remest .i. tronchon, 
Et li autres est en Orenge el doignon. 


Ces vers contredisent les vers 93-6 du Moniage Guillaume, qui disent que le 
tinel de Renoart se voit dans l’église de Saint-Julien, 4 Brioude.? La Bataille 
Loquifer n’indique aucun lien entre son héros et Saint-Julien de Brioude. Par 
contre, comme le remarque M. Runeberg, Saint-Julien et Brioude sont men- 
tionnées souvent dans le Moniage Renoart. Au v. 2004 de la Bataille Loqutfer, 
Renoart jure par Saint-Privé.4 On constate facilement que l’auteur de notre 
chanson connaissait Aliscans, la Chevalerie Vivien, et Foucon de Candie. Pour 
un renvoi a ce dernier poéme, voir les vers 674, 675. Le vers 1370 est intéres- 
sant. Le ms. de Boulogne porte Toie ert la terre dusc as obes Artu (1. bornes 


1 Voir Romania, XXXVII, pp. 165, 166. 

2Tl existe dans ce pays, a la bibliothéque de I’université de I’Illinois, un fac- 
simile blanc sur noir de tout le ms. cyclique de Boulogne. 

3 Cf. J. Bédier, Légendes épiques, I, p. 357 ss. 

4D’aprés le v. 3565 de Foucon de Candie (édition de O. Schultz-Gora) il 
existait 4 Orange une église Saint-Privé. Au vers 3473 de la Bat. Log., Renoart 
jure par Saint-Herbert. 
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Artu).5 L’erreur du mot obes est 4 comparer avec celle de boues Artu du vers 
111 de la seconde rédaction du Moniage Guillaume. Artu (c’est-a-dire, Hercule) 
est mentionnée aussi au vers 2239: C. liues lonc outre les pors Artu, que l’auteur 
(voir Registre des Noms Propres) définit ainsi: “le détroit de Gibraltar.” J’y 
verrais plut6t une expression vague pour indiquer un pays fort <loigne, comme 
dans un certain nombre de passages pareils—Le nom intéressant de Buriaigne 
se trouve au vers 1842 du ms. de Boulogne (En B. en la chartre mossue). 
L’éditeur agit sagement de ne pas adopter ici l’identification suggérée par M. H. 
Suchier (les Narbonnais, I, p. LXXIX, note 2; cf. M. J. Bédier, Légendes 
épiques, I, p. 391 sous Lésignan). En effet, Lézignan serait impossible ici, ot 
Buriaigne est un nom géografique quelconque, sans aucune signification spéciale. 
Un emploi plus précis du nom se voit dans les Nerbonesi, Vol. II, p. 140, 2, ot 
Boriana est nommée parmi les régions qui se soumettent 4 Vivien. L’éditeur a 
bien fait d’adopter la lecon de ms. de l’Arsenal: Devens Baudaire en le carire 
mousue. Baudaire doit étre une forme fantaisiste, suggérée par Baudart; Bau- 
daire se trouve a la rime dans une variante du Roland, v. 2119. Pour la tour de 
Baudart, voir Foucon, édition de Schultz-Gora, au v. 5254 et au v. 2654 et aux 
variantes, et cf. peut-étre les vv. 4541, 4542.—Au v. 2585, on vient de faire Gui- 
bore prisonniére: Ja [eiist morte, ne fust Esclariaus. M. Runeberg suggére, 
dans le Registre des Noms Propres, que ce personnage est peut-étre le méme 
que Clarion, qui parait dans plusieurs chansons. Cf. Additions et Corrections, sous 
la p. 147, et n. 147 de sa thése, ot il discute Clarion. Je crois que Esclariaus est 
censé étre le méme que I|’Esclariax du vers 5844 d’ Aliscans: celui qui sauve 
Guiborc serait donc son frére—Mont Agu (v. 2251), se trouvant dans une laisse 
que mentionne les pors Artu (c’est-a-dire, 4 mon avis, bornes Artu ou Hercule), 
Alexandre et son épée Recuite, a peut-étre remplacé Mont Artu (Hercule): voir 
Anniversary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils of G. L. Kittredge, Boston, 1913, 
Pp. 173, 174, et ajouter Fierabras, v. 583, et Moniage Renoart, ms. de Milan, fol. 
175 r°: Vos avrez Montagu, La fille au roi d’outre bones Artu, o1 Montagu n'est 
pas un nom de personne. II y a dans le poéme d’autres noms propres qui sont 
comme un souvenir vague se rattachant au pays ou, d’aprés la légende, Hercule 
aurait établi les colonnes d’orient. Je mentionne par exemple Vaus Tenebrés 
(au v. 987): cf. Val Tenebror, la ot est l’arbre qui fent, Maugis d’Aigremont, 
1103, Roman d’Alixandre, 321, 18, etc. 

Le livre de M. Runeberg accroit agréablement notre connaissance du cycle. 
Nous le remercions du soin, de l’exactitude et de la science qu’il a mis a cette 
continuation de ses belles études sur Renoart. 


R. W. 


5 Cf. Etudes sur la Geste Rainouart, p. 97, note 1, et Mélanges offerts a M. 
Emile Picot, 1, pp. 209-13. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Frederick Bliss Luquiens has been made professor of Spanish at the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 


The third session of summer courses for foreiners has been announst at 
the University of Madrid. For details, adress the Secretary, Plaza de Bilboa, 
6, Madrid. 


Professor Bert E. Young, of Vanderbilt University, has been named Officier 
de P’Instruction Publique. 


Mr. Rudolph Altrocchi, of Harvard University, expects to publish Two Old 
Italian Versions of the Legend of Saint Alexius, also a miracle play: Jeu de 
Saint-Nicolas, in dialectal Old French. 


Dr. Louis Klipffel, late of the Lycée at Tourcoing, France, has arrived in 
Hanover to fill the position created by the “Edward Tuck Foundation for the 
Instruction in the Language and Literature of the French People.” This foun- 
dation was established by Mr. Tuck, who is a graduate of Dartmouth, to pro- 
mote interest in French among the student body. 


Paul Meyer has revised and publisht a fifth edition of Gaston Paris’ Lit- 
térature francaise au Moyen Age, Hachette, 1914. 


Ramén Menéndez Pidal has publisht an edition of the Poema de Mio Cid, 
in the series of Clasicos Castellanos, Madrid, Ediciones de “ La Lectura,” 1913. 


Modern Philology announces that, commencing with the new volume, May, 
1914, it will segregate its articles on the following basis: the issues of May, 
October, and January will be devoted to articles in the field of English; those 
of June, November, and February, to articles in the field of German; those of 
July, December, and March, to articles in the field of Romance languages. The 
April issue will be devoted to comparativ literature, critical theory and general 
linguistics. There will thus be ten numbers per year, instead of four. The 
RoManic Review will watch the experiment with sympathetic interest. 


The Librairie Fontemoing, 4, rue Le Goff, Paris, announces the founding 
of the Revue des Livres Anciens, under the editorial care of Pierre Louys and 
Louis Loviot. Subscription price for forein countries, 20 francs. 


The first international congress in the interest of Experimental Fonetics was 
held at Hamburg, from the 1oth to the 22d of April, 1914. For details, adress 
Dr. Panconcelli-Calzia, Mansteinstr. 3611, Hamburg. 


Professor E. W. Olmsted, of Cornell, has resigned his position in order to 
accept the chiefship in Romance languages at the University of Minnesota. 
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OBITUARY 
ALCEE FORTIER 
(1856-1914) 


French letters in America sustained a memorable loss in the death of Alcée 
Fortier on the 14th of February, 1914. Professor Fortier was so universally 
known to those interested in French literature and civilization in the United 
States that it would be superfluous in us to give a detailed account of his life. 
It may be set down here, however, that he was born in the Parish St. Jacques, 
in Louisiana, the 5th of June, 1856. He descended from honorable and distin- 
guished families on both sides. His father’s family had originally come from 
Brittany and arrived in Louisiana in 1720. The family almost immediately took 
a prominent position in Colonial affairs. Colonel Michel Fortier is still remem- 
bered as one of the officers of the South who contended against the English in 
the Revolution. 

Alcée Fortier studied the humanities at the University of Virginia, and later 
studied law at New Orleans, but did not follow this profession. After having 
served as professor of French in the Boys’ High School of New Orleans he 
became principal of the preparatory department of the University of Louisiana, 
which later became Tulane University, and, in 1884, professor of French at Tulane. 
In 1894 his title was changed to that of professor of Romance languages. Only a 
year ago Professor Fortier was appointed Dean of the Graduate School of 
Tulane University. He was the editor and author of a large number of texts 
and books, and a revised edition of his History of French Literature appeared 
only a few weeks before his untimely death. He was recognized as an authority 
on the early history of Louisiana and his interest in early Colonial records and 
in southern folk lore, as well as in French literature of Louisiana, gave him a 
unique position which is not likely soon to be occupied among students of French 
in this country. 
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